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Advertifement. 


H  E  following  Refie&ions  were  printed  laft 
Autumn  ;  but  as  the  Negociations,  with 
Mr.  Bujfy ,  were  then  broke  off,  the  Publication 
was  deferred  to  a  future  Opportunity.  The 
Negotiations  for  Peace  being  now  renewed,  and 
it  being  generally  believed,  from  other  Cir- 
cumftances,  that  the  war  will  foon  draw  to  a  Con- 
clufion,  the  prefent  Occafion  is  judged  very 
proper  for  laying  thefe  Reflections  before  the 


Public. 
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REFLECTIONS 

ON  THE 

DOMESTIC  FOLIC  Y, 

Proper  to  be  obferved  on  the  Conclusion 

of  a  PEACE. 

^TT^HE  victories  and  fucceffes  with  which  it  has 
£  pleafed  God  to  blefs  our  arms  in  the  courfe 
of  this  war,  having  at  length  brought  our  enemies 
to  fue  for  peace,  we  have  great  reafon  to  expeft, 
from  the  prudence  and  vigour  that  have  of  late 
prevailed  in  our  councils,  that  during  the  nego- 
eiations,  the  intereft  of  the  nation  will  be  zealouily 
attended  to,  and  fuch  a  barrier  placed  againft  the 
reftlefs  ambition  of  our  neighbouring  kingdom, 
as  will  put  it  out  of  its  power  to  difturb  our  tran¬ 
quillity  for  a  confiderable  time  to  come.  But 
when  we  have  once  fecured  ourfelves  by  an  ho¬ 
nourable  peace  from  the  ambition  and  inful ts  of 
our  neighbours,  it  will  be  extremely  proper  to 
turn  our  eyes  homeward,  and  ftudioufly  to  purfue 
fuch  a  plan  of  domeftic  policy  as  may  have  the 
greateft  tendency  to  promote  the  profperity  of  the  < 
nation.  No  other  advantages  whatever  can  make 
up  for  the  negledt  of  this  policy.  Victories  gain¬ 
ed,  and  territories  acquired  are  of  no  account 
without  it;  but  a  nation  that  adheres  to  it  flea- 
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dily,  will  not  only  weather  almod  every  calamity, 
but  will  increafe  in  ftrength  and  vigour  even  in 
the  midft  of  diftrefles. 

Great  Britain  thoJ  happily  victorious  over  her 
enemies,  yet  for  many  years  paft  has  been  fatally 
deficient  in  feveral  effential  points  relating  to  the 
internal  policy  of  the  date,  which  if  not  now  re- 
drefled  will  render  our  prefent  profperity  ex¬ 
tremely  precarious,  and  in  a  great  meafure  blaft 
all  the  lucceffes  of  our  arms.  The  pernicious 
effedts  of  corrupt  adminidration  have  long  been 
generally  felt  and  complained  of,  and  many  pri¬ 
vate  efforts  have  been  made  to  check  their  bane¬ 
ful  influence  ;  but  the  ignorance  or  wilful  inacti¬ 
vity  of  thofe  in,  power,  from  time  to  time  fruft- 
rated  thofe  patriot  attempts,  which  no  way  fuit- 
ed  with  their  fyftem  of  government. 

At  length,  however,  the  mean  arts  of  corrup¬ 
tion,  which  have  precipitated  the  nation  into  a 
nioft  diftrefsful  and  dangerous  fituation,  have 
been  nobly  difcountenanced  by  the  higheft  autho¬ 
rity,  and  all  honed  men  have  been  invited  from 
the  throne  to  co-operate  with  their  fovereign  in 
advancing  the  profperity  of  the  nation.  This 
royal  invitation  will  no  doubt  animate  the  zeal  of 
men  of  integrity,  will  revive  an  adtive  fpirit  of 
patriotifm  among  all  ranks,  and  prompt  thofe 
who  have  their  country’s  welfare  at  heart,  to  pur- 
fue  with  ardour  and  refolution,  the  means  mod 
likely  to  reform  the  public  abufes,  and  redore 
health  and  vigour  to  the  conditution.  If  the 
prefent  golden  opportunity  be  properly  improved, 
we  may  fo  far,  as  the  viciffitude  of  human  af¬ 
fairs  will  permit,  give  a  dability  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  Britifh  empire,  and  fecure,  not  only  to 
ourfelves,  but  to  our  poderity,  the  mod  valuable 
blefiing  of  public  liberty ,  but  if  our  political 

grievances. 
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grievances,  and  the  great  depravity  of  manners 
which  they  have  introduced,  be  buffered  to  remain 
unchecked  and  uncontrolled,  it  is  to  be  feared 

that  they  will  quickly  be  attended  with  ruin  and 
defolation. 

Much  will  depend  upon  the  deliberations  of 
this  prefent  parliament ;  but  the  wifhed  for  refor¬ 
mation  may  alfo,  in  fome  meafure,  be  promoted 
even  by  perfons  in  private  (cations,  as  the  domeftic 
policy  of  a  hate  is  a  fubjedt  equally  open  to  every 
one  converfant  in  hiftory,  and  who  by  his  natu- 
rural  inclination  is  led  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
matters  of  government.  The  author  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reflections  has  endeavoured  to  delineate 
the  outlines  of  fuch  a  plan  of  policy  as  he  hopes 
would  tend  to  advance  the  profperity  of  Britain  ; 
and  he  will  think  himfelf  extremely  happy  if  any 
thing  here  fuggefted  can  afford  the  leaft  hint  to 

thole  who  make  the  welfare  of  this  nation  their 
care  and  ftudy. 

As  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  judicious  writers 
that  the  population  of  Britain  has  been  declining 
for  thefe  feveral  years  part,  and  that  we  have  not 
of  late  had  a  fufficient  number  of  men  to  carry  on 
our  various  manufactures,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  fight  our  battles,  the  utmofl;  attention  ought  to 
be  given  to  remedy  this  capital  deficiency.  At 
the  conclufion  of  a  war,  which  is  a  time  of  diflipa- 
tion,  many  of  our  people  being  at  a  lofs  how  to 
aifpofe  of  themfelves  at  home,  are  apt  to  rove 
abroad  ;  therefore  it  ought  to  be  our  principal 
concern  immediately  upon  the  ratification  of  the 
treaties,  to  provide  for  the  foldiers,  failors,  and 
carpenters  difeharged  from  the  public  fervice. 
1  heir  number  will  be  very  confiderable,  pro¬ 
bably  no  fewer  than  40,000  foldiers,  40.000  fail- 
°rs,  and  4000  carpenters  and  labourers,  in  all 
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84,000  men.  It  is  not  an  overtrained^  fuppofi- 
tion,  to  imagine  that  i6,oco  women  and  children 
depend  upon  thefe,  which  will  make  tne  number 
of  thoie  deprived  of  a  livelihood  at  the  peace  to 
amount  to  100,000. 

At  the  end  of  laft  war  a  fettlement  was  made 
in  Nova  Scotia,  which  ferved  as  an  afylum  to 
feveral  thoufand  of  the  dilcharged  troops,  and 
has  been  fupported  annually  by  grants  from  par¬ 
liament  ever  fince.  As  we  have  inciealed  our 
territories  in  America  during  this  war,  and  have 
large  tradts  of  land  on  that  continent  uncultivated, 
it  has  lately  been  propofed  by  fome  to  make  new 
fettlements  there  for  our  difcharged  loluiers,  where 
they  could  eafily  procure  a  fubfiftence,  and  would 
ferve  to  protedt  the  frontiers,  and  awe  the  Indians. 

On  the  other  hand  I  will  venture  to  propose 
that  they  fhould  all  be  provided  for,  if  pofiible, 
in  the  ifland  of  Britain  ;  not  that  I  mean,  in  the 
leafb,  to  derogate  from  the  importance  ot  tt<e 
fettlement  of  Hallifax,  which  has  fully  anfwered 
the  purpofes  it  was  intended  for.  But  if  we  Secure 
the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  lakes,  have  a  foit- 
refs  about  Ofwego  or  at  Frontenac,  and  keep  two 
armed  frigates  ftationcd  in  the  MUfiffippi  and  the 
Ohio,  our  frontiers  would  be  fully  protected,  and 
the  Indians  thoroughly  awed  ;  for  if  their  natural 
acutenefs  be  fuch  as  it  is  reprefented,  they  could 
not  but  perceive  our  unrivaled  fuperioncy,  fo  that 
their  own  intereft  would  lead  them  to  court  our 
friendship  rather  than  contend  with  our  power. 
In  all  probability  we  (hall  have  no  hoftile  difputes 
in  America  for  many  years,  but  what  may  be 
decided  by  the  ftrength  of  the  colonies  •,  therefore 
there  is  no  great  neceffity  of  providing  lor  our 
fecurity  before-hand  by  leaving  a  military  force 
in  that  continent.  But  no  one  can  anfwer  lor  the 
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continuance  of  the  tranquillity  in  Europe,  as  the 
French,  however  beaten  and  exhaufted,  recruit 
their  vigour  in  a  few  years,  the  third  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  for  bloody  fquabbles  feems  incurable,  and 
the  claims  in  Italy  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  fword. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  thought  madnefs  to  tranf- 
port  our  grand  magazine  of  arms  from  the  Tower 
to  America;  but  I  had  much  rather  that  our  ar- 
fenal  fhould  be  tranfported  thither  than  our  fen- 
fible  men.  As  our  colonies  are  now  out  of  their 
infant  date,  it  is  needlefs  to  be  providing  with 
great  earnednefs  for  the  farther  peopling  of  them*, 
for  if  the  tranquillity  of  the  inhabitants  be  fecur- 
ed,  they  will  of  themfelves  multiply  diffidently. 
A  gentleman  of  Philadelphia,  to  whom  the  world 
is  indebted  for  feveral  ingenious  philofophic  dis¬ 
coveries,  has  fiiewn  that  the  colonids  in  general 
double  their  numbers  by  procreation  alone  every 
twenty-five  years ;  fo  that  in  half  a  century  the 
plantations  will  be  four  times  as  populous  as  they 
are  at  prefent ;  whereas  if  we  do  not  give  our 
attention  to  fupply  the  drains  from  the  mother 
country,  in  all  probability,  our  numbers  fifty 
years  hence,  will  not  be  increafed  one  eighth  part 
of  the  prefent  inhabitants.  It  is  doubtlefs  of  more 
importance  to  the  nation  that  the  numbers  of 
people  fhould  increafe  in  this  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  ifland  than  in  America  ;  for  a  fhip  might  as 
well  attempt  to  carry  her  lading  hung  to  the  end 
of  her  bolt-fprit  as  a  government  to  manage  a 
people  widely  difperfed,  and  more  numerous  to¬ 
wards  the  extremities  than  towards  the  center.  I 
may  therefore  alk  any  colonid  who  defires  the 
profperity  of  the  Britifh  empire,  whether  he  would 
not  rather  wifh  to  fee  three  millions  more  of  in¬ 
habitants 
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habitants  in  Britain  and  Ireland  than  fix  in  A** 
merica. 

But  by  what  better  means  can  Britain  be  peopled 
than  by  retaining  her  native  fubjedts,  efpecially 
thofe,  who  in  return  for  the  labours  and  fatigues 
they  have  undergone  in  the  fervice  of  the  public, 
have  a  molt  juft  claim  to  its  prote&ion.  If  the 
propriety  of  fettling  the  troops  at  home  be  allow¬ 
ed,  we  ought  next  to  think  of  difpofing  of  them 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  would  render  their  fettlements 
of  the  greateft  advantage  to  the  nation.  As  the 
fea  which  encompaffes  us,  is  both  our  rampart  and 
the  channel  of  our  wealth,  the  more  we  are  habi¬ 
tuated  to  it,  the  more  we  fhall  be  in  a  capacity  of 
defending  ourfelves,  and  of  annoying  our  enemies, 
and  the  greater  opportunities  we  fhall  have  of  ad¬ 
vancing  the  trade  and  increasing. the  riches  of  the 
nation.  By  multiplying  our  fettlements,  there¬ 
fore,  on  the  fea  coafts,  and  on  the  banks  of  na¬ 
vigable  rivers,  we  at  the  fame  form  nurferies  for 
future  navies,  and  render  it  more  eafy  for  great 
numbers  of  men  to  procure  a  fubfiftence.  Were 
the  banks  of  all  the  navigable  rivers  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  lined  vvith  fettlements,  it  may  eafily  be  con¬ 
ceived  what  an  immenfe  population  this  fruitful 
ifland  could  admit  of.  There  are  doubtlefs  at  p re¬ 
lent  more  inhabitants  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
reckoning  within  two  miles  on  each  fide  of  the 
river,  than  there  were  in  the  whole  ifland  when 
it  was  invaded  by  Julius  Caefar ;  yet  from  the 
fource  of  the  river,  to  its  mouth  what  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  neceffaries  and  conveniencies  of  life 
prevails.  The  many  large  and  populous  cities 
fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the 
Maefe  in  Flanders  are  fo  far  from  incommoding 
each  other  by  their  numbers  of  inhabitants,  that 
when  the  latter  were  more  populous  than  they  are 

at 
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at  prefect,  they  were  alfo  more  flourifliing.  Thefe 
examples  fhew  us  that  numbers  of  people  are  fo 
far  from  diftreffing  one  another  by  their  vicinity, 
that  if  they  are  induftrious,  they  are  mutual  helps 
to  each  other. 

How  erroneous  then  is  the  common  opinion, 
that  it  is  impofiibie  to  earn  a  livelihood  at  home, 
and  that  we  muft  either  turn  ourfelves  to  foreign 
commerce,  or  feek  to  get  poflfeffion  of  fome  new 
plantation,  where  we  may  have  full  fcope  to  raife 
iuch  a  revenue  from  the  ground  as  will  make  us 
live  in  plenty,  if  land  can  be  procured  cheap  in 
America,  fo  can  it  alfo  be  in  Britain,  nay,  I  may 
fay,^  in  fome  places  of  this  ifland  cheaper  than  in 
thofe  parts  of  America  where  the  fettlements 
would  be  of  the  greateft  national  importance. 
Dean  Swift  in  computing  the  difficulties  that  new 
fettlers  have  to  encounter  with  in  America  from 
grubbing  up  of  trees,  from  the  high  rate  of 
the  wages  of  artificers,  and  from  other  inconve- 
niencies,  reckons  that  their  lands,  tho’  given 
them,  in  their  original  ftate,  as  a  prefent,  may 
j uftly  be  faid  to  coft  them  an  hundred  years  pur- 
chafe  before  they  be  brought  to  a  ftate  of  culti¬ 
vation.  Allowing  that  the  Dean  has  exaggerated 
his  computation,  yet  the  expence  of  new  fettle  - 
meats  in  thofe  countries,  where  nothing  befides 
the  common  fruits  of  the  earth  are  raifed,  muft 
doubtlefs  be  either  very  confiderable,  or  the  pro¬ 
fits  arifing  from  the  fettlements  muft  be  trifling. 
By  the  confeffion  of  a  gentlemen  who  had  a  grant 
ol  lands  at  Hallifax  the  clearing  of  one  acre  coft 
him  between  forty  and  fifty  pounds,  and  when  it 
was  cleared  it  was  hardly  of  any  fervice,  the  foil 
being  of  a  light  fandy  barren  nature.  He  could 
not  certainly  have  laid  out  his  money  to  greater 
difad  vantage  in  attempting  improvements  in  many 

unculti- 
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uncultivated  parts  of  this  ifland.  The  revenue 
railed  from  the  ground  in  Britain  at  prefect,  is 
not  one  half,  nay  one  fourth  of  what  it  might  be, 
and  exclufive  of  the  produfts  of  the  earth  which 
might  be  thus  increafed,  the  fea  which  wafhes  all 
our  coafts  affords  an  eafy  fubfiftence  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  A  very  little  land,  when  well  cultivat¬ 
ed,  will  fupply  food  for  one  man,  therefore  to 
give  large  trafts  of  uncultivated  land  in  a  remote 
country,  as  a  fubfiftence  to  a  poor  man,  is  an 
ufelefs,  if  not  a  mo  ft  burden  feme  prefent.  It 
would  be  of  more  advantage  to  him  to  make  him 
the  proprietor  of  a  fmall  houfe  and  garden  in  the 
mid  it  of  his  friends,  where  to  the  produce  of  his 
garden,  he  could  add  a  certain  revenue  by  his  ap¬ 
plication  to  fome  handicraft  or  manufacture. 

The  labour  and  fatigue  the  troops  have  under¬ 
gone  during  the  war  will  now  make  repole  the 
more  grateful  to  them,  and  if  they  can  have  but  a 
fettled  habitation  which  they  can  call  their  own, 
they  will  not  probably  be  very  lollicitous  to  have 
a  fumptuous  one.  From  the  fmall  buildings 
eredted  near  Chelfea  hofpital,  we  may  fee  that  the 
invalids  prefer  the  happinefs  of  domeftic  liberty  in 
a  hut,  to  the  being  crowded  in  the  magnificent 
apartments  of  a  palace.  As  companionfhip  is 
greatly  cultivated  among  foldiers,  it  will  be  no 
fmall  fatisfadtion  to  them  to  live  together  in  civil 
life  ;  therefore  it  would  be  advifeable,  when  they 
are  difeharged,  to  fettle  them  in  fmall  bodies  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  not  occupied  by 
other  inhabitants,  conferring  fuch  fmall  immuni¬ 
ties  upon  them  as  fhould  encourage  them  to  neftle, 
by  rendering  their  fubfiftence  as  little  expenfive 
as  poftible.  As  their  daily  intercourie  with^each 
other  would  keep  alive  their  martial  dilpofition, 

they  would  be  ready  to  be  formed  into  an  army 
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Upon  any  other  emergency  ;  but  fuppofmg  they 
fhould  never  again  appear  in  the  field  in  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  foldiers,  their  children  might,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  eftablifliments  propofed,  would, 
in  other  refpeccs,  be  very  confiderable  to  the 
nation. 

Tho5  many  enlift  from  a  fpirit  of  idlenefs ;  yet 
great  numbers  enter  into  the  fervice  from  a  fpirit 
of  enterprize,  and  are  far  from  putting  off  their 
rnduftry  when  they  put  on  the  red  coat.  Some 
ot  thefe,  who  perhaps  may  have  improved  them- 
felves  by  obfervations  in  their  travels,  will  now 
be  inclined  to  profit  by  the  remarks  they  have 
made,  and  their  diligence  and  activity  wiil  ani¬ 
mate  the  flothful,  who,  if  left  to  their  own  di¬ 
rection,  would  probably  become  either  a  burden 
or  a  nuifance  to  fociety. 

Tho5  it  fhould  feem  expenfive  to  form  the  pro¬ 
pofed  eftablifliments  effectually,  yet  that  confi- 
deration  ought  not  to  deter  us,  as  the  national  be¬ 
nefit  arifing  from  them  would  be  fo  confiderable. 
But  if  it  fhould  be  found  that  the  difpofing  of  the 
foldiers  in  this  manner  would  even  be  Ids  expen¬ 
five  than  the  methods  hitherto  purfued  in  provid¬ 
ing  for  them,  that  ought  to  be  another  motive  for 
fettling  them  at  home. 

Theexpences  of  the  fettlement  of  Nova  Scotia 
for  the  ten  years  following  the  firft  eftablifhment 
of  it,  exclusive  of  the  guards  and  garrifons  in  that 
country,  amount  to  582,270^.  and  the  charge 
of  the  out  penfioners  in  Chelfea,  during  the  fame 
number  of  years  is  478,448  and  both  united 
make  the  fum  of  1,060,7  1  8  £.  If  the  fame  plan 
for  providing  for  the  troops  be  obferved  at  the 
following  peace,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that 
the  fame  expences  would  be  incurred  during  the 
ten  following  years. 
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On  the  other  hand  let  us  take  a  view  of  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  fettlements  propofed.  We  (hall  fup- 
po.e  the  40,000  foldiers  (for  we  fhall  fpeak  of  the. 
carpenters  and  Tailors  by  themfelves)  to  be  fettled 
in  twenty  eftablilhments  of  2000  men  each  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Britain,  upon  lakes  or  navigable 
livers,  or  places  adjoining  to  the  fea,  each  man 
having  an  houfe  and  an  acre  of  land  affigned  him, 
free  1  or  ten  years,  and  to  be  upon  the  Chelfea  out- 
penhon  (or  the  firft  year  after  the  forming  of  the 
eftaou (lament.  There  are  many  places  in  Britain 
wheie  the  iand  is  trill  lying  uncultivated  and  de- 
Oiatc,  and  doubtlefs  lome  fuch  trails  could  be 
found  near  the  fea,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn, 
the  Trent,  the  Oufe,  the  Tyne,  the  Forth,  the 
lay,  the  Clyde,  or  on  the  lakes  of  Scotland,  and 
!.!»■„  rent  of  luch  in  their  preient  condition  cannot 
be  above  a  (hilling  an  acre,  which  makes  the  rent 
of  the  whole  for  ten  years  20,000  /.  Gentlemen 
who  have  wide  eflates,  with  fome  corners  of  them 
uncultivated,  would  even  nnd  it  for  their  advan¬ 
tage  to  give  the  ground,  for  fuch  fettlements,  for 
ten  years  gratis  ;  as  at  the  end  of  that  term  they 
would  have  2000  additional  tenants,  who  would 
be  in  2  capacity  of  paying  rent  both  for  their  land 
and  houfes.  Landed  gentlemen  are  very  fenfible 
or  the  advantage  of  having  their  grounds  well 
flocked  with  cattle;  but  a  little  refleftion  would 
fhew  them  that  it  would  be  much  more  profitable 
to  ftocic  them  with  men  and  women,  who  may 
always  be  induced  to  apply  themfelves  to  induftry, 
if  mildly  governed  and  prudently  advifed. 

i’he  next  article  of  the  expence  of  thefe  fettle¬ 
ments,  is  the  houfes,  which  built  in  hut  fafhion, 
as  is  generally  the  manner  of  new  fettlers,  could 
not  exceed  the  charge  of  ten  pounds  each,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  foldiers  own  labour  in  ere£ling  them. 
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Thofe  only  that  are  married,  who  may  be  reckon¬ 
ed  about  one  filth  of  the  whole  number,  ought  to 
have  houfes  to  themfelves,  and  the  others^  who 
are  batchelors,  might  very  well  be  lodged  four  in 
ofie  houfe,  till  fuch  time  as  they  fhould  marry. 
1  he  number  of  houfes  would  then  be  16,000,  and 
the  expence  of  erecting  them  160,000/.  The 
laft  article  to  be  mentioned  is  the  out-penfion  for 
40,000  men,  making  the  fum  of  304,333/.  and 
ti^s  added  to  the  two  former  articles  amounts  to 
4^4,3  33  /.  which  is  the  whole  charge  of  the  fettle- 
ments,  and  is  not  above  two  thirds  of  the  expen¬ 
ds  of  the  colony  of  Nova  Scotia. 

No  body,  I  am  perfuaded,  will  conteft  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  would  arife  to  the  nation  from  fuch 
fettiements.  i  wo  oi  the  wifeft  princes  of  Europe, 
the  king  of  Pruffia  and  the  king  of  Denmark  have 
given  their  attention  to  the  increafmg  the  num¬ 
ber  of  villages  in  their  dominions.  The  King  of 
Pruffia,  before  the  prefent  war,  eftablifhed  no 
lefs  than  fixty  new  villages  in  Pomerania,  and  the 
^ving  of  Denmark,  whofe  condudl  is  directed  upon 
patriot^  principles,  not  many  months  ago  encou¬ 
raged  by  his  royal  bounty  feveral  new  fettlers  in 
Holftein. 

Some  may,  perhaps,  alledge  that  the  allowance 
of  one  acre  to  one  man  is  not  fufficient,  as  three 
acres  are  generally  computed  to  be  requificefor  the 
fubfiftence  of  one  perfon.  But  I  would  defire 
thofe  to  reflect  that  it  is  not  intended  either  that 
the  fettlers  fhould  draw  all  their  lubfiftence  from 
the  ground,  or  that  the  government  fhould  fur- 
Kiln  the  whole  of  it  to  them.  The  cultivation  of 
tne  land  ought  to  be  the  employment  of  only  a 
few  of  the  fettiers,  and  all  of  them  having  a  fhare 
in^its  produce,  ought  to  expeft  the  remaining  part 
or  their  lubfiftence  from  their  application  to  lome 
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trade  or  handicraft.  On  this  plan  they  would 
find  that  a  houfe  and  one  acre  at  home  would  be 
of  greater  advantage  to  them  than  fifty  acres  in 
America. 

I  ho’  they  could  not  at  fir  ft  apply  to  work  with 
the  affiduity  of  common  workmen,  yet  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  fix  hours  a-day  might  be  expeded  from 
them,  and  it  would  be  very  hard  indeed,  if  fo 
many  hours  induftry  fhould  not  be  worth  fix- 
pence,  fo  that  their  fubfi  ftence  in  time  of  peace 
would  not  probably  fall  fhort  of  what  it  had  been 
in  time  of  war.  To  attach  them  to  induftry  it 
would  perhaps  be  proper  that  their  houfes  fhould 
be  built  contiguous  •,  that  all  thofe  of  one  trade 
fhould  1  ive  together  ;  that  the  town  fhould  be  fur- 
rounded  with  a  fmall  earthen  rampart ;  that  a  vi¬ 
gorous  civil  difeipline  fhould  be  eftablifihed  by  vo¬ 
luntary  eledion  ;  that  it  fhould  be  penal  to  be 
feen  lounging  in  a  forenoon  ,  that  no  public- houfe 
fhould  be  opened  before  fix  in  the  evening;  and 
that  premiums  fhould  be  annually  conferred  on  the 
mo  ft  active  and  induftrious. 


There  is  a  more  prefling  necdlity  for  eflabli fit¬ 
ments  of  this  kind  in  Scotland  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  ifland,  and  (till  more  particularly  in 
the  Highlands,  where  the  people  want  examples 
and  motives  to  reconcile  them  to  induftry.  The 
travels  of  thofe  Highlanders  who  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  public  fervice,  will  have  opened 
their  minds,  fo  that  when  they  return  home,  they 

cannot  but  be  fully  fenfible  of  the  naked  and  un- 
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cultivated  flare  of  their  own  country.  None^ 
therefore,  could  be  more  proper  than  they  would 
be,  to  introduce  new-  improvements  into  their 
country,  as  their  countrymen  would  be  much  more 
apt  to  imitate  them  than  any  others.  The  nature 
of  that  part  of  the  ifland  would  require  that  the 
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fettlements  fhould  be  fmall  and  numerous*  that 
all  the  fubfiftence  each  townfhip  wanted  might  be 
raifed  within  its  own  neighbourhood.  Were  there 
many  fuch  fmall  townfhips  to  be  formed  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  in  the  Highlands,  it  would  be  a  cer¬ 
tain  means  of  curing  the  indolence  ot  the  prefent 
inhabitants,  who  do  not  want  for  vigour  ol  mind 
if  models  of  induftry  were  let  before  them.  The 
foil  in  Swifferland  is  even  more  rugged  and  the 
winter  more  rigorous  than  in  the  worft  parts  of 
this  ifland  ;  yet  that  country,  we  find,  is  extreme¬ 
ly  populous ;  and  no  doubt  if  attention  were  given 
to  cultivate  the  Highlands  they  would  be  able  to 
fupport  fix  times  the  number  of  the  prefent  inha¬ 
bitants.  Tho5  there  have  been  numerous  levies 
raifed  in  the  Highlands  during  the  prefent  war; 
yet  that  is  far  from  being  a  proof  of  their  popu- 
loufnefs,  as  fome  have  concluded :  on  the  con¬ 
trary  it  (hews  that  they  are  at  this  time  more  ex- 
haufted  than  they  have  been  for  many  years.  In 
England,  where  the  people  employ  themfelves  in 
trades  and  manufactures,  fcarce  one  in  forty  is 
tempted  to  enlift  ;  whereas  among  the  Highland¬ 
ers  we  have  feen,  within  thefe  tew  years,  both 
ftriplings  and  men  in  advanced  age,  quitting  their 
habitations  to  ferve  in  remote  countries,  and  the 
father,  fon,  and  grandfon  engaged  in  the  fame 
battle.  Therefore  when  mention  is  made  of  the 
numbers  raifed  on  this  occafion,  if  we,  at  the  fame 
time,  refleft  on  the  manner  how  they  have  been 
raifed,  the  notion  of  the  populouinefs  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  immediatly  vanifh. 

The  (late  of  the  Highlands,  even  to  this  day, 
in  fome  manner  refembles  that  of  Scandinavia  in 
the  time  of  the  incurfion  of  the  Goths  into  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire.  As  celibacy  is  very  rare  among  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and  they  generally  marry  young,  they  are 
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confcquently  prolific ;  but  notwithftanding  their 
numerous  iffue,  the  number  of  their  villages  and 
cot i ages  hardly  ever  increafes,  and  their  country 
rom  generation  to  generation  has  remained  al- 
moic  a  defart  wafte  The  young  brood  were  al¬ 
ways  either  fwept  off  by  inteftine  broils,  or  foreign 
wars,  or  were  prompted  by  neceffity  to  abandon 

J  "  nnC!Ve  ,hlIIs  .  and  vaK  where  induftry  met 
.  ltn  ad  k,nds  or  difcouragement  from  their  lead- 
mg  men,  who  were  blind  to  its  advantages,  or 
wilfully  wanted  to  fhut  it  out,  that  they  might  the 
moie  eafily  tyrannize  over  their  wretched  vaffals. 
I  he  words  of  C$iar  in  his  account  of  the  Ger¬ 
man i  fates,  might  very  juftly  be  applied  to  their 

cr  lcts'm  lam  eft ,  quam  latijjimas  circum 

Je  varans  jinibus  folitudmes  habere .  Tho*  for  thefe 

fcveral  years  pafr,  the  landed  gentlemen  in  that 
part  ot  the  country  have  been  fully  lenfible  of  the 
bad  eheasof  the  former  wretched  policy;  yet  the 
common  people  for  want  of  inftrudtors  (till  con¬ 
tinue  ignorant  of  the  advantages  of  trades  and 
new  etdements.  For  example,  if  a  Highlander 
has  three  or  four  Ions,  the  eldeft  of  courfe  is  fuc- 
celTor  to  his  father  in  his  cottage  and  his  effedts, 
3ut  no  thought  is  taken  to  provide  for  the  others, 
by  bleeding  one  of  them  a  weaver,  another  a  car- 
pemer,  01  another  a  fmith.  No,  the  young  lads 
lounge  about  as  herds  to  the  cattle,  till  a  recruit¬ 
ing  ferjeant  comes,  and  by  a  few  flattering  words, 
and  fhewing  them  a  bit  of  fplendid  metal,  per- 
fuades  them  to  go  and  fell  their  blood  to  foreign¬ 
ers  for  a  groat  a-day.  The  prefen t  occafion  is 
extremely  favourable  for  introducing  new  max¬ 
ims  among  them ;  and  as  there  never  were  fo 
many  Highlanders  employed  at  one  time  in  the 
public  hrvice  as  during  this  war,  ifthofe  of  them 
who  fhall  be  difcharged  at  the  peace,  were  to  be 
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fettled  in  the  manner  above  propofed,  on  the  for* 
feited  effa.es  in  their  country,  and  by  encourage- 
ments  kept  to  induftry,  their  numbers  would 
greatly  add  to  the  influence  of  their  example.  Al¬ 
lowing  even  that  they  fhould  make  but  little  pro- 
grefs  in  trades  and  manufactures,  they  would  at 
leaft  ferve  as  a  nurlery  for  future  levies  of  brave 
and  hardy  men,  zealoufly  attached  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  chat  confidcration  alone  ought  to  be 
an  inducement  to  promote  the  eftablifhments  pro- 
po fed,  elpecially  in  that  country. 

It  is  of  ftill  greater  importance  to  the  nation 
that  fome  expedient  fhould  be  thought  of  for  pro¬ 
curing  a  fubfiftence  for  the  difeharged  failors  and 
carpenters,  and  for  preventing  them  from  going 
abroad  into  the  fervice  of  foreigners  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  war.  If  we  negleCt  to  provide 
for  them,  our  rivals  will  undoubtedly  profit  by 
our  negligence.  We  reftore  to  the  French  at  the 
peace  about  24,000  prifoners,  mod  of  them  fea¬ 
turing  men,  uhofe  ardour  for  bufinefs  will  no 
doubt  be  whetecl  by  their  tedious  confinement 
here,  which  has, thrown  them  fo  many  years  bade, 
in  the  purfuit  of  their  fortunes.  We  have  taken 
from  them  almoft  all  their  fhipping,  confequently 
when  a  free  navigation  is  opened  to  them  by  the 
peace,  new  veffels  will  be  put  upon  rhe  flocks  in 
all  their  ports,  and  the  greatefl  encouragement 
given  to  fhip  carpenters,  who  may  depend  upon 
conftant  employment  for  a  long  time.  If  there- 
iore  the  French  fhould  wheedle  over  10,000  of  our 
failors  and  fhip  carpenters,  who  are  ungratefully 
left  to  flarve  in  their  own  country,  ought  we  to 
be  furpri fed  to  fee  their  fhipping  in  a  few  years  in 
as  flourifhing  a  condition  as  it  was  before  the  war, 
and  their  commerce  asextenfive. 

To 
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To  fave  ourielves  from  future  regrets  on  thid 
fubjed,  we  ought  now  to  make  it  our  ftudy  to 
find  full  employment  for  all  our  failors  and  car¬ 
penters  at  home,  and  this  can  be  effeded  by  no¬ 
thing  fo  well  as  eftablifhing  and  encouraging  an 
extenfive  herring  fiffiery.  This  rich  traffic,  which 
Providence  has  laid  at  our  feet,  if  well  conduded 
might  prove  the  chief  fupport  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  nation.  The  final!  progrefs  we  have  hitherto 
made  in  eftablifhing  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
want  of  natural  advantages,  or  to  our  unaptnefs 
for  the  fea  ;  but  muft  be  owing  either  to  the  ex- 
penfive  or  improper  means  of  carrying  it  on,  or 
to  our  flighting  it  from  an  opinion  that  it  is  not  a 
channel  of  trade  worthy  of  our  attention.  It  can¬ 
not,  however,  be  thought  to  be  trifling  or  of 
fmall  national  importance  by  thofe  who  refled  that 
it  annually  affords  a  maintenance  to  500,000  per- 
fons  in  Holland,  and  that  the  Dutch,  by  the  com¬ 
putation  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  others,  raife 
by  it  feveral  millions  Sterling  annually.  The 
great  utility  of  the  fifhery  having  been  fo  often  and 
fo  fully  demonftrated,  let  us,  notwithftanding  the 
difficulties  we  have  hitherto  ftruggled  with,  ftill 
perfevere  in  our  defign  of  eftablifhing  it,  and  even 
profecute  it  at  this  time  with  new  vigour.  Let 
us  give  our  chief  attention  to  improve  our  na¬ 
tural  advantages,  which  will  greatly  leften  the  ex¬ 
pence,  and  we  need  not  fear  foon  to  turn  the  bal- 
lance  fo  much  in  our  favour,  as  to  be  able  to 
continue  the  trade  both  to  private  and  national 
benefit. 

If  the  Dutch  could  catch  the  herrings  on  their 
own  coafts,  would  not  they  think  themfelves  hap¬ 
py  to  fave  a  voyage  of  200  leagues.  No  one  cer¬ 
tainly  that  has  a  mine  in  Cornwal  would  chufe  to 
lodge  his  miners  in  Devonffiire  or  Wales,  As  the 
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^vcRern  ifiands  are  allowed  to  be  the  very  center 
of  the  fifiiery,  Riled  by  the  Dutch  a  golden  mine , 
would  not  reafon  require  that  they  fhould  alfo  be 
the  chief  refidence  of  the  fifhermen,  efpecially  as 
in  thofe  parts,  the  fifhery  is  not  a  temporary  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  few  weeks,  but  might  be  carried 
on,  in  different  branches,  almoR  the  whole  year 
round. 

The  fituation,  foil,  and  climate  of  thofe  ifiands, 
when  but  confidered  with  the  leaR  attention,  all 
invite  us  to  make  fettlements  upon  them,  if  we 
wi(h  to  profecute  the  fifhery  in  a  fuccefsful  man¬ 
ner.  Their  fituation  is  admirable,  not  only  as  the 
fifh  furround  all  their  coafis,  and  fill  their  bays 
and  creeks,  which  renders  large  bufles  unnecef- 
fary,  and  enables  the  fifhermen  to  fieep  on  fiiore 
feveral  nights  of  the  week  ;  but  alfo  as  the  navi¬ 
gation  from  them  is  fo  convenient  either  to  the 
northern  kingdoms,  the  Mediterranean,  or  the 
Wed  Indies.  Their  dimate  is  much  more  mild 
than  that  of  theoppofite  continent,  and  their  win¬ 
ters  are  very  rarely  rigorous.  The  foil,  tho5  but 
badly  cultivated  by  the  prefent  inhabitants,  is* 
however,  fo  fertile  that  it  yields  in  feveral  places 
thirty,  fixty,  and  even  fotnetimes  an  hundred¬ 
fold.  AlmoR  all  the  ifiands  contain  a  great  abun¬ 
dance  of  marie,  fo  that  were  they  to  be  cultivated 
to  their  greatefi  extent,  they  would  admit  of  be¬ 
ing  extremely  populous  without  any  other  fupport 
befides  agriculture. 

But  if  there  was  not  an  inch  of  mould  upon 
them,  fuch  is  their  happy  fituation  for  trade,  and 
fuch  the  riches  of  the  fifhery  upon  their  coaRs, 
that  it  thefe  advantages  were  improved  by  the  in- 
duRry  of  men,  a  flourifhing  city  might  fupport 
itfelf  upon  each  of  the  larger  ifiands.  Attica, 
tho’  anciently  very  populous,  was  always  noted 
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for  its  barrennefs.  The  large  and  magnificent  city 
of  Lreiioa,  (rands  on  a  mountainous,  rocky  and 
barren  coaft,  which  according  to  the  teftimony  of 
the  elegant  hiftorian  Folieta,  is  fo  far  from  fup- 
p  ying  provifions  to  its  capital,  that  it  draws  its 
chief  fupport  from  th-t  trading  city  ;  Not  urn  enim 
71  °n  G ™mm  a  Lig  uria,  fed  ft erilem  Liguriam  a  Ge¬ 
nua  alt.  The  Belgic  iflands,  or  the  iflands  ofZe- 
an  ,  in  t  ^  time  of  C^far,  were  only  inhofpitable 
moralps,  with  fcarce  any  other  inhabitants  than 
wild  iea  fowls ;  but  at  this  day  we  fee  them  well 
cultivated  and  crowded  with  beautiful  and  popu¬ 
lous  towns.  As  the  weftern  iQands  lie  fo  conve¬ 
niently  for  the  navigation  to  America,  and  our 
inter co urfs  with  that  continent  is  daily  increafing* 
as  they  enjoy  as  favourable  a  climate  as  thofe  of 
Zeland,  belong  to  as  indufirious  and  enterprifing 
a  people,  and  are  lurrounded  with  an  inexhauft- 
aole  fund  of  wealth,  the  following  century  may 
peihaps  fee  many  flourifhing  towns  upon  them* 
and  multitudes  of  fhips  frequenting  their  ports. 

I  his  will  not  appear  a  furprizing  fuppofition  to  a 
perlon  who  confiders  the  flux  of  human  things. 

TL  he  chief  objection  hitherto  made  againft  pur- 
fuing  the  fiHiery  is,  that  the  whole  profit,  and 
more  than  the  profit,  is  confumed  by  the  great 
expences  attending  the  trade,  and  indeed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  meafures  that  have  yet  been  oblerved5 
it  could  hardly  have  been  expedled  to  have  been 
otherwife.  .  i  he  buffes  are  built  large  as  if  intend¬ 
ed  for  foreign  voyages ;  they  are  only  employed  a 
few  months  of  the  year  ;  they  are  fitted  out  at  a 
great  expence  ;  the  jailors  and  fifhermen  are  not 
intei tiled  in  the  fuccefs  of  the  fifhery,  by  being 
made  partners  in  it ;  and  a  trifling  home  confump^ 
tion  at  extravagant  prices,  has  been  more  ftudied 
tlian  a  foreign  trade  at  fmall  profits. 
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Let  the  means  purfued  for  the  future  be  but 
the  reverfe  of  thefe,  and  we  need  not  defpair  of 
fuccefs.  Inftead  of  laying  up  the  bufles  half  the 
the  year  in  places  remote  from  the  center  of  the 
trade,  and  where  the  charge  of  repairs  is  rendered 
expenfive  by  the  high  prices  both  of  materials  and 
of  mens  labour  ;  let  magazines  and  ftorehoufes  be 
formed  in  the  weftern  illands,  which  lie  equally 
convenient  for  receiving  naval  ftores  from  the 
Baltic  or  America.  The  company  thus  having 
dock-yards  of  their  own,  and  workmen  at  low  wa¬ 
ges,  the  charge  of  fitting  out  and  of  repairs  would 
be  confiderably  diminilhed ;  and  the  fifhermen, 
being  conflantly  employed  almoft  at  their  own 
doors,  in  fmall  veffels  for  nine  or  ten  months  of 
the  year,  the  profits  of  the  trade  would  be  great¬ 
ly  increafed. 

The  difcharged  carpenters  and  Tailors  ought  to 
be  tempted  by  confiderable  advantages  and  immu¬ 
nities,  to  make  thofe  iflands  the  place  of  their  ha¬ 
bitation.  Thofe  of  them  who  are  married  ought 
each  of  them  to  have  fome  fmall  allowance  for 
building  an  houfe  ;  for  their  private  Hocks  can¬ 
not  be  fuppofed  to  be  large,  and  to  have  a  home 
that  a  perfon  can  call  his  own  is  no  fmall  induce¬ 
ment  to  fobriety  and  induftry.  If  they  fhould 
even  be  freed  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes  and 
duties  for  feven  years,  and  their  ports  be  left  open, 
on  condition  of  forfeiting  this  laft  privilege,  if 
they  imported  more  than  what  ferved  for  their 
own  conlumption,  the  public  revenue  would  fcarce 
feel  any  diminution.  As  they  could  not  be  fup¬ 
pofed  to  have  much  money,  they  could  purchafe 
nothing  from  foreigners  but  by  the  fale  of  their 
own  ftaple  commodity,  and  to  indulge  them  with 
the  free  bartering  of  it  to  fupply  their  own  con- 
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fumption  would  be  a  powerful  inducement  to  their 
fettling  in  thofe  iflands. 

. rhis  would  allb  be  a  great  temptation  to  fo¬ 
reigner  to  fettle  there,  if  at  the  fame  time  they 
were  allowed  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  native  fubjedts.  Foreign  fifhermen,  even 
without  fuch  encouragement,  have  feemed  inclin¬ 
ed  to  take  up  their  rehdence  in  the  iflands  fubjedt 
to  Britain  ;  were  the  government  therefore  to  in¬ 
vite  them  by  the  offer  of  immunities  and  privi- 
eg.  s,  it  is  but  reaionable  to  expedt  that  great  num¬ 
bers  from  Hamburg,  Norway  and  Holland,  would 
embiace  the  opportunity  of  living  under  our  laws. 
Tvlr.  Martin  in  his  account  of  the  weftern  ifles, 
?*Us  us’  46  ?  bat  after  the  reftorapon,  a  few  Dutch 
s.  families  fettled  in  Stornway  in  the  ifle  of  Lewis; 

but  fome  cunning  merchants  found  means  by 
“  the  fecretar.es  to  prevail  with  king  Charles  to 
“  fend  them  away,^  tho’  they  not*  only  brought 
money  into  the  ifland,  but  taught  the  inhabi- 
“  tants  Something  of  the  art  of  fifhng.  The 
fmall  idea  of  fifhing  they  had  from  the  Dutch 
has  had  fuch  an  efredt  as  to  make  the  people  of 
“  the  little  village  of  Stornway  to  excel  all  thofe 
of  the  neighbouring  ides  and  continent,  ever 
*c  fince  that  time.55  In  another  place  he  fays, 
bhat  the  inn  bitants  of  the  town  of  Lerwick  in 
Zetland,  in  the  Ipace  of  thirty  years,  increafed 
from  three  or  four  families  to  three  hundred, 
chiefly  by  the  arrival  of  foreigners.’3  By  the 
former  of  thefe  inftances  it  appears,  that  if  fo¬ 
reigners  could  be  tempted  to  fettle  on  thofe  iflands, 
they  would  not  only  contribute  to  the  national 
wealth  and  ftrength  by  their  own  induftry,  but 
would  alio  inftrudt  the  natives  how  to  earn  a  fub- 
flflence,  many  of  whom,  we  are  told  by  the  fame 
Author,  tranfmigrate  annually  into  other  countries 
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for  want  of  knowing  how  to  employ  themfelves 
at  home. 

If  the  Tailors  and  fifhermen  were  to  fhare  in  the 
iuccefs  of  the  fifhery,  ftis  natural  to  conclude  that 
they  would  be  more  attentive  to  improve  all  op¬ 
portunities  and  advantages ;  and  in  cafe  of  an 
unfuccefsful  feafon,  or  any  other  oofs  accidents, 
the  lofs  would  not  fall  fo  heavy  on  thofe  who  em¬ 
ployed  their  money  in  promoting  the  trade.  In 
Holland,  and  feveral  places  in  North  Britain,  the 
the  cuilomis  that  the  Teamen  go  out  adventurers, 
and  they  themfelves,  it  is  fa i cl ,  look  upon  this  as 
the  moft  realonable  and  encouraging  way.  No 
good  argument,  I  think,  can  be  affigned  for  not 
making  this  the  general  practice  thro5  the  whole 
trade.  Let  no  other  workmen  therefore  be  em¬ 
ployed,  in  any  branch  of  the  fifhery,  exclufive 
of  the  twine  fpinners,  net- makers,  and  others  in 
the  moft  Ter  vile  offices,  unlefs  they  agree  to  go 
ffiarers  in  the  profit  and  lofs  of  the  trade;  that  is, 
let  the  ffi ip- carpenters,  rope- makers,  fail- makers, 
coopers,  Tailors,  and  fifhermen  be  jointly  concern¬ 
ed  with  the  merchant  in  fitting  a  bufs  for  the  Tea, 
by  which  method,  if  they  can  but  merely  fave 
themfe-ves  from  being  lofers  by,  the  filhing,  they 
are  feveral iy  gainers,  having  procured  employ¬ 
ment,  each  in  his  refpedive  occupation. 

As  the  forming  of  docks,  ereding  maga¬ 
zines,  dreffing  of  hemp,  fpinning  of  twine,  mak¬ 
ing  of  nets,  would  be  great  articles  of  expence, 
the  following  propofal  for  removing  in  a  great 
meafure  that  heavy  charge  may  perhaps  delerve 
the  confideration  of  the  public.  Let  all  the  con- 
vi^s,  who,  according  to  the  prefent  method, 
are  annually  tranfported  from  Britain  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  be  for  the  future  Tent  to  Tome  of  the  fmall 
weftern  iflands  clofe  adjoining  to  the  greater  ones 
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and  employed  as  Haves  in  hard  labour  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  above  fpecified.  When  our  colo¬ 
nies  vveie  in  their  infancy,  and  America  was  re- 
garded  as  a  Siberia,  it  is  no  wonder  that  tranfpor- 
tation  thither  fhould  be  looked  upon  as  a  punifh- 
ment ;  but  in  the  prefent  populoufnefs  and  civi¬ 
lized  Hate  of  our  colonies,  it  cannot  be  accounted 
the  leaft  hardfhip  to  convids  to  be  carried  from  a 
life  of  mifery  and  indigence  here,  and  landed  in  a 
fruitful  country  and  favourable  climate  among  ci¬ 
vilised  people  who  fpeak  their  own  language. 
Befides,  CAum  non  animum  mutant :  as  the  voyage 
to  America  ieldom  alters  the  difpolitions  of  the 
convicts,  they  are  looked  upon  as  a  nuifance  there, 
and  fome  of  them  who  have  turned  packmen,  have 
been  accu  ed  of  pradifing  their  roguery  upon  the 
unwary  Indians,  and  thereby  alienating  them  from 
this  nation,  and  even  giving  rife  to  holiilities  and 
wars  betwixt  them  and  us.  On  the  other  hand 
were  they  to  be  tranfported  to  the  fmall  weftern 
i (lands,  as  to  fo  many  prifons,  and  there  kept  at 
hard  labour  with  an  allowance  of  coarfe  fare  and 
mean  lodging  and  cloathing,-  the  dread  of  fuch  a 
punifhment  would  doubtlefs  be  a  greater  reftraint 
upon  many  villains  than  Tyburn  ltfelf.  Befides, 
when  convids  are  confined  to  a  fmall  fecluded 
fpot,  they  cannot  there  corrupt  others  by  their 
bad  example  ;  they  are  there  fecure  from  their  for¬ 
mer  temptations ;  their  banifhment  thither  is  a 
real  punifhment ;  and  if  care  is  taken  to  force  them 
to  work  and  be  induftrious,  there  they  have  the 
befb  chance  of  reforming  and  growing  good. 

The  people  at  home,  who,  are  fond  of  falhion- 
able  novelties,  giving  extravagant  prices  for  Bri- 
tifli  herrings,  foreign  markets  were  thereupon 
flighted,  as  the  fmall  profits  they  yielded  bore  no 
proportion  to  the  expenfive  manner  of  carrying  on 
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the  trade.  The  great  home  confumption,  how¬ 
ever,  was  but  of  very  fhort  continuance,  the  dear- 
nefs  of  the  commodity  having  foon  abated  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  the  people  for  purchafing  it ;  and  the 
demand  ceafing  at  home,  the  courfe  of  the  trade 
which  had  fcarce  any  other  channel,  was  imme- 
diatly  ftopt..  There  is  plainly  not  the  leaft  need 
of  any  public  encouragement  for  fupplying  the 
markets  at  home,  where  the  commodity  is  fo  plen¬ 
tiful,  and  in  fuch  a  fuperabundance  that  the  peo¬ 
ple,  for  want  of  knowing  how  to  difpofe  of  the 
filh  they  caught,  have  often  been  obliged  to  ufe 
them  as  manure  for  their  lands.  When  fifh  are 
in  fuch  plenty  on  any,  even  the  remoteft,  coafts  of 
Britain,  nothing  but  extortion  or  mifmanagement 
can  make  them  dear  in  any  of  our  great  cities  that 
have  a  free  communication  with  the  fea.  The 
bounty  therefore  ought  to  be  limited  folely  to  thofe 
fifh  that  are  carried  to  a  foreign  market  ;  and 
confidering  this  gratuity,  and  the  great  fuperiority 
of  our  natural  advantages,  were  we  to  ftudy  care¬ 
fully  the  leaft  expenfive  methods  of  conducing  the 
trade,  by  carrying  it  on  thro’  all  the  feafons,°and 
by  building  and  fitting  out  the  buftes  where  work- 
manfhip  and  naval  ftores  were  at  low  prices,  there 
is  the  greateft  reafon  to  expeft  that  we  might 
foon  be  able  to  underfell  the  Dutch  at  foremn 
ports.  0 

The  herrings  as  they  fall  from  the  net  are  rec¬ 
koned  to  coftthe  Dutch  lix  (hillings  a  barrel,  and 
it  is  computed  that  we  might  have  them  for  two. 
Mr.  Martin  even  fays  that  they  have  been  bought 
in  the  weftern  iflands  for  a  groat  a  barrel.  The 
Dutch  have  no  fait  of  their  own,  but  are  obliged 
to  buy  part  of  what  they  ufe  from  us.  Naval 
ftores  can  be  carried  from  the  Baltic  to  the  weft¬ 
ern  ifiands,  as  cheap  as  from  thence  to  Holland. 

The 
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The  ports  of  Britain  are  open  all  the  year  round  i 
but  feveral  of  thofe  of  Holland  are  often  frozen 
up  for  months  together.  We  lie  more  convenient 
than  the  Dutch  lor  the  navigation  to  America, 
and  to  the  fouthern  and  northern  parts  of  Europe  ; 
and  if  they  can  fare  hard  and  be  very  laborious, 
they  are  in  thofe  points  exceeded  by  the  bold  fifli- 
ermen  of  the  weftern  and  northern  iflands,  who 
fatisfy  themfelves  with  a  very  fcanty  fubfiftence* 
and  make  no  fcruple  or  braving  the  winter, y  feas  in 
fmall  open  boats. 

To  fucceed  in  eftablifhing  the  fifhery,  I  believe^ 
it  would  be  found  prudent  not  to  aim  at  carrying 
it  on  all  at  once  in  the  moil  extenfive  manner ;  for 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  fuch  attempts  have 
not  been  among  the  chief  caufes  of  the  lfnall  pro- 
grefs  we  have  hitherto  made  in  this  valuable  trade; 
Suppofe  a  company  of  the  richeft  merchants  in  the 
nation,  had  attempted  in  the  infancy  of  our  hard-3 
ware  manufacture,  to  enlarge  it  at  once  to  its  pre¬ 
fers  c  extent,  by  undertaking  to  build  fuch  a  city 
as  Birmingham  in  four  or  five  fummers,  and  to' 
people  it  with  manufacturers  in  that  branch,  they 
would  have  found  the  enterprize  too  hard  for 
them  *,  and  the  profits  no  way  compenfating  the 
expence,  the  defign  would  have  abfolutely  ruined 
the  undertakers.  In  like  manner  were  the  fifhery 
to  be  profecuted  in  all  the  large  fea-port  towns, 
the  detached  equipments,  would  from  the  gene¬ 
ral  unacquaintednefs  with  the  new  branch  of  bu« 
finefs,  become  very  expenfive,  and  the  profits,  for 
the  fame  reafon,  be  but  inconfi  arable,  which 
would  quickly  bring  the  trade  under  difrepute, 
and  make  the  adventurers  lay  afide  all  thoughts 
of  profccuting  it.  If  we  fhould  light  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fmail  tapers  in  different  places,  they  would 
be  liable  to  be  blown  cut  with  every  blaft  ;  but 
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were  we  to  examine  where  there  is  the  greateft 
abundance  of  fewel,  and  to  light  up  a  fmall  fire  in 
that  fpot,  it  would  loon  gather  ftrength,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  widen  its  circle  till  it  became  a  large  blaze.  Let 
us5  therefore,  give  our  chief  attention  to  promote 
the  fifhery  in  thofe  places  where  the  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  for  carrying  it  on  are  moft  apparent,  and 
no  matter  how  fmall,  or  how  weak  its  firfl  begin¬ 
nings  are,  if  we  perfevere  in  cherifhing  a  vital  prin¬ 
ciple,  it  will  increafe  annually,  and  in  a  fhort 
time  diffufe  itfelf  widely  thro1  the  whole  nation. 
The  reftridting  the  chief  bounties  and  privileges 
to  thofe  who  fhould  fifh  in  the  weftern  iflands, 
could  not  in  the  lead  make  the  undertaking  the 
lefs  national.  How  many  who  have  plantations 
in  the  Weft  Indies  manage  their  concerns  in  thofe 
remote  iftands,  without  ftirring  out  of  Britain  ? 
It  could  not  then  be  thought  difficult  for  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  London,  or  of  other  cities  in  Britain,  to 
tranfadt  bufinefs  in  the  weftern  ifiands,  which 
are  lo  fituated  that  the  correfpondence  of  letters 
could  not  meet  with  the  leaft  interruption. 

Tho’  many  of  the  difcharged  carpenters  and 
failors  fhould  not  agree  to  engage  in  the  fifhery, 
and  fettle  in  the  Weftern  ifiands,  they  ought  n°ver- 
thelefs  to  be  provided  for  by  fome  other  eftablifh- 
ments  in  Britain,  as  it  is  now  more  neceflary  for 
us  than  ever  to  encourage  Teamen,  and  to  be  for¬ 
midable  at  fea.  The  French,  in  confequence  of 
our  conquefts  during  this  war,  have  now  lefs  to 
defend,  and  are  therefore  more  at  liberty  to  adt 
offenfively.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  can  lefs  exert  ourfelves  in  an  offenfive 
manner  for  having  fo  much  to  defend.  Our 
numerous  fettlements  on  the  continent  and  ifiands 
ot  America,  have  an  extenfive  frontier,  which  is 
expofed  for  feveral  thoufand  miles  to  an  enemy, 
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and  can  only  be  defended  by  maintaining  a  fupe- 
riority  at  fea.  If  the  exertive  power  of  a  ftate,  1 
'  niean  that  power  always  ready  to  be  put  in  ac¬ 
tion,  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  enlargement  of 
its  boundaries,  the  new  acquifitions  made  only 
tend  to  weaken  the  nation,  by  affording  an  enemy 
greater  opportunities  of  invading  it.  The  Spa¬ 
niards,  in  the  time  of  Philip  II.  boafted  that  the 
fun  never  fet  on  their  territories  •,  but  their  naval 
force  bearing  no  proportion  to  the  wide  extent  of 
their  dominions,  their  overgrown  power  was  foon 
pulled  down  by  a  fmall  ftate,  whom  but  a  few 
years  before  they. had  looked  upon  with  the  great- 
eft  contempt.  Having  neglefted  to  fupport  their 
marine,  they  loft  their  fuperiority  at  fea,  and  were 
thereby  cut  off  from  affording  protection  to  their 
foreign  fettlements,  which  were  reduced  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  by  the  Dutch,  who  wifely  pro* 
fecuted  trade  with  the  utmoft  affiduity,  and  gave 
a  watchful  attention  to  naval  armaments. 

Our  infular  fituation  happily  freeing  us  from 
the  charge  of  land  frontiers,  we  can  the  more  eafily 
afford  a  powerful  protection  to  our  fea  frontier, 
which  has  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  a  Euro¬ 
pean  enemy,  before  he  can  attack  it,  muft  re¬ 
move  far  from  his  own  country,  and  confequently 
Invade  at  great  difadvantage.  But  as  fleets  alone 
can  proteCt  our  foreign  fettlements,  we  ought  to 
avoid  making  too  great  a  reduction  in  our  marine 
article,  or  at  leaft  we  ought  to  make  fuch  a  pro- 
vifion  for  the  Tailors  who  ftiall  be  difcharged,  that 
upon  any  fudden  emergency,  we  may  always  have 
a  fufficient  number  of  them  ready  to  man  a. power¬ 
ful  fquadron  for  immediate  fervice.  it  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  certain  maxim  that  a  navy  negleCt- 
ed  is  a  navy  deftroyed.  Have  we  not  found  by  fad 
experience  that  the  reducing  of  our  marine  in  time 
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of  peace  to  10,000  men,  was  almoft  the  fame 
.  thing  as  if  it  had  been  totally  annihilated  ?  Let 
our  pad  miftakes  therefore  ferve  to  inftrudt  us  in 
our  future  conduCt. 

Were  we  to  be  in  a  condition  at  all  times  of  pro¬ 
secuting  hoftilities  at  fea,  and  it  is  there  only,  that 
in  the  beginning  of  a  war,  we  can  have  occafion 
to  profecute  them,  our  enemies  would  be  very 
careful  how  they  committed  any  thing  that  look¬ 
ed  like  an  infraction  of  the  peace.  Hitherto,  pre¬ 
fuming  upon  our  over  fecurity,  and  our  being  al¬ 
ways  unprovided  in  time  of  peace,  they  have  been 
tempted  to  make  light  of  treaties,  and  fecured  by 
fraud  fuch  advantages  as  gave  them  the  aCtual 
fuperiority  for  the  two  or  three  firft  campaigns  of 
a  war,  while  we  were  only  in  a  capacity  of  mak¬ 
ing  weak  efforts  and  fruitlefs  exertions. 

If  we  had  a  formidable  naval  ftrength  ready  to 
be  exerted  upon  the  leaft  rupture,  a  war,  which 
on  account  of  the  falfe  fteps  made  by  us,  and 
the  Ioffes  we  fuffer  in  the  firft  campaigns,  has 
ufuaily  been  continued  for  feven  or  eight  years, 
would  probably  be  terminated  in  half  that  time, 
and  much  blood  and  treafure  be  faved  to  the  na¬ 
tion.  A  judicious  and  elegant  author  has  moft 
fully  and  clearly  illuftrated  the  propriety  of  main¬ 
taining  30,000  feamen  in  time  of  peace.  His  ar¬ 
guments  and  illuftrations  are  couched  in  fuch  ner¬ 
vous  expreffions,  and  have  all  fuch  a  mutual  re¬ 
lation  and  connexion,  that  to  abridge  them  would 
be  doing  an  unjuftice  both  to  the  author  and 
my  readers,  who  will  have  great  fatisfaCtion  in 
perufing  that  mafterly  performance  *.  Let  us 
make  an  eftimate  of  the  expences  of  tenders  and 
prefs-gangs,  who  ought  to  be  otherwife  employ- 


*  See  three  dialogues  on  the  navy  by  Mr.  Moncricf. 
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ed,  of  bounties  for  feamen,  of  the  increafed  wages 
of  failors  on  board  the  merchant  /hips,  and  of  the 
extravagant  infurance  paid  for  merchandize  and 
fhipping,  the  charge  of  all  thefe  during  a  war, 
would  amount  to  a  much  higher  fum  than  what 
would  be  required  for  maintaining  a  /landing  bo¬ 
dy  of  feamen  during  many  years  of  peace.  If, 
befides  the  expence  of  thefe  articles,  we  confider 
the  inconvenience  of  not  being  able  to  profecute 
a  war  for  the  firft  two  or  three  years  to  any  ad¬ 
vantage,  how  improvident  will  our  paft  conduct 
appear. 

Some  French  writers,  who  have  lately  treated 
of  commerce,  have  propofed  that  all  the  coafts  of 
France  fhould  be  turned  into  fea- ports;  and  it 
would  feem  that  their  government  had  begun  to 
aft  upon  this  principle  by  the  expence  beftowed 
upon  the  harbour  of  Cherburg,  lately  deftroyed 
by  our  troops,  which  owed  its  being  a  port  almoft 
wholly  to  art.  As  our  numbers  of  feafaring  peo¬ 
ple  greatly  exceed  thofe  of  the  French,  as  our 
profperity  is  intimately  connected  with  the  fea,  and 
our  coafts  are  more  extenfive  than  thofe  of  any 
other  nation  in  Europe,  we  ought  to  adopt  the 
maxim  of  the  French  writers  abovementioned, 
and  multiply  our  fea-ports  upon  all  our  coafts. 
Thofe  failors,  therefore,  who  fhould  fcruple  to 
engage  in  the  filhery,  might  be  fettled  part  of 
them  on  the  coafts  of  the  Channel,  and  part  at 
Milford  haven,  and  might  be  engaged  by  a  fmall 
bounty  to  be  ready  to  man  a  fquadron,  upon  any 
occafion,  if  the  government  fhould  at  length  be 
convinced  of  the  expediency  of  maintaining  a  con- 
fiderable  naval  force  in  time  of  peace.  The  crews 
of  the  royal  yachts,  tho-  feldom  employed,  are 
kept  always  ready  for  duty  by  the  allowance  of 
their  monthly  wages,  which  is  only  about  a  third 

part 


part  of  their  expence  when  in  adlual  fervice*  By 
extending  this  bounty  to  feveral  thoufand  failors, 
we  might  have  it  always  in  our  power  to  fend 
•a  fquadron  to  fea  with  the  greateft  difpatch,  and 
thereby  to  ftifle  thofe  fparks  of  contention  which 
might  otherwife  fet  all  Europe  in  flames. 

Now  alfo  is  the  time  for  making  the  neceflary 
works  at  Milford  haven,  to  fit  that  place  for  a 
royal  dock-yard  j  and  likewife  for  undertaking 
the  large  repairs  and  alterations  that  may  be  judg¬ 
ed  expedient  in  the  other  docks.  To  profecute 
fuoh  expenfive  works  during  a  war,  when  they 
might  fafely  be  deferred  till  a  time  of  peace,  is  the 
height  of  imprudence  and  mifmanagement.  By 
fuch  a  conduct  the  expence  of  the  nation  is  not 
only  enhanced,  at  a  time  when  all  unnecefiary 
charges  ought  to  be  retrenched,  but  numbers  of 
workmen  are  alfo  left  without  employment  during 
peace,  when  it  is  (till  neceflary  that  they  fhould 
p radii fe  thofe  trades  upon  which  the  ftrength  of 
the  nation  does  not  a  little  depend. 

But  upon  the  eftablifhment  of  a  dock  yard  at 
Millord  haven,  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  form  it 
upon  a  lefs  wafteful  plan  than  that  of  the  other 
yards.  Such  new  regulations  might  eafily  be 
made,  as  would  at  the  fame  time  promote  both 
the  fervice  of  the  government  and  the  advantage 
of  the  workmen,  which  are  nq  ways  incompatible 
with  each  other.  More  particularly  a  reform 
ought  abfolutely  to  be  made  in  two  material  ar¬ 
ticles,  I  mean  thetap-houfe  and  the  chips,  which 
areqnly4encouragements  to  idlenefs  and  fraud,  and 
are  openly  condemned  by  the  fober  part  of  the 
workmen  *.  Great  numbers  of  fliip-carpenters 

migh>c 


*  The  porter  is  allowed  the  privilege  of  keeping  an  open 
beer-houfe  in  the  middle  of  the  yard,  which  ferves  as  a  loung¬ 
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might  be  employed  in  time  of  peace,  in  forming 
the  frames  of  fttips  to  be  ftored  up  in  magazines*, 
as  is  the  manner  in  Holland,  by  which  means  the 
government  would  not  have  fuch  a  preffing  occa- 
fion  for  hiring  fupernumerary  workmen  in  time  of 
war ;  and  would  lave  confiderably  by  being  under 
no  neceflity  of  building  fhips  in  private  yards, 
which  are  found  not  to  be  fo  ferviceabie  as  thofe 
built  in  the  king’s  docks. 

Tho  the  fettlements  above  propofed  may,  per- 
haps,  at  firft  view  appear  to  be  rather  too  charge¬ 
able  to  the  government  ;  yet  rating  them  even*at 
the  higheft  eltimate  they  will  be  found  not  to  equal 
the  expence  of  other  eftablifhments,  which  the  na¬ 
tion  has  madeno  icrupleof  fupporting  very  liberally. 
The  two  articles  of  expence,  which  I  have  already 
named,  exceed  the  charge  of  the  fettlements  [ 
propole.  Let  us,  for  inftance,  furn  up  the  grants 
for  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  out-penfioners  of  Chelfea 
hofpital  for  ten  years,  the  amount  of  the  whole 
will  be  found  greatly  to  exceed  the  charge  of  the 
propofed  fettlements.  Nova  Scotia  being  now  a 
regular  civil  government,  and  under  no  apprehen- 
fions  from  a  brench  enemy,  can  no  longer  require 
fubfidies  from  the  public.  Suppofing  this  article 
funk,  the  fecond  would  in  a  great  meafure  be  ab- 
forbed  in  the  new  eftablifhments,  as  it  is  propofed 
to  limit  the  out-penfion  almoft  wholly  to  thofe  who 
refided  in  the  new  fettlements.  Some  few  who 

ing  place  for  fots  and  idle  workmen.  The  work  workmen  are 
noted  for  haunting  it,  and  on  the  other  hand, it  is  thediltinguifh- 
ing  character  of  the  belt  artifts,  that  they  almolt  never  enter  it. 

The  chips  that  fali  from  the  ax  are  the  perquifite  of  the  car¬ 
penters,  but  this  pretended  privilege  is  iharnefully  abufed  by 
many  workmen,  who  make  up  their  bundle  of  chips  by  cutting 
ufeful  wood  to  pieces,  by  which  it  may  be  eafily  demon¬ 
itrated  that,  in  time  of  war,  the  government  lofes  more  than 
100,000  pounds  annually. 

were 
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were  abfolute  invalids  might  perhaps  fhew  juft 
reafons  for  being  excepted  *,  but  let  us  even  make 
a  deduction  of  one  half  of  the  out-penfion  for  their 
•lupport,  yet  the  other  half,  if  added  to  the  ar¬ 
ticle  abovementioned,  would  make  a  fum  larger 
than  that  which  would  be  required  for  maintain¬ 
ing  the  new  eftablifhments. 

It  ought  alfo  to  be  confidered  that  the  fums  ex¬ 
pended  for  the  fettlements  of  the  foldiers,  and  for 
the  fupport  of  the  fifhery,  would  not  refemble 
the  other  expences  of  government,  but  like  the 
money  laid  out  by  traders  and  manufa£turers9 
would  quickly  more  then  repay  itfelf  by  the  large 
profits  made.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  only  60,000 
men,  whofe  hands  are  at  prefent  filled  with  the 
weapons  of  war,  were  turned  to  induftry,  and  by 
encouragements  and  judicious  regulations,  kept  at 
conftant  employment,  the  annual  returns  of  profit 
arifing  from  their  feveral  occupations  would  greatly 
exceed  the  fums  granted  by  the  public  for  their  firft 
eftablifhment.  Their  induftry  alfo  may  be  fuppofed 
perpetual  ;  but  the  public  charge  on  their  account 
would  be  but  of  very  fhort  continuance.  Befides, 
our  government  differs  widely  from  that  of  arbitrary 
ftates.  It  not  only  like  them  extends  its  care  to  the 
defence  of  its  fubjedts  ;  but  in  a  paternal  manner 
exerts  itfelf  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  meaneft 
individuals.  Our  rulers,  more  particularly  of  late 
years,  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  pa¬ 
triot  zeal  for  promoting  the  interefts  of  trade,  and 
by  the  attention  they  have  given  to  matters  that 
concern  the  internal  policy  of  the  kingdom.  In 
abfolute  governments,  on  the  other  hand,  fchemes 
of  ambition  are  looked  upon  as  the  objedts  of 
greateft  confideration,  the  fplendor  of  the  mo¬ 
narch,  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  are  frequently 
thought  inconfiftenc  with  each  other,  and  the 

latter 
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latter,  on  many  occafions  made  to  give  way  to  the 
iormer  *.  As  our  iegiflative  body  are  now  hap¬ 
pily  freed  from  faftious  contefts,  and  the  advanc¬ 
ing  the  profperity  of  the  nation,  has  of  late  feemed 
their  unanimous  ftudy,  I  may,  therefore,  pre- 
fume  that  the  eftablifhments  I  have  propofed,  both 
with  regard  to  the  filhery,  the  fupport  of  our  ma¬ 
rine,  and  the  fettlements  for  the  diicharged  troops, 
if  they  fhould  appear  objects  worthy  ol  their  con¬ 
federation,  would  be  zealoufiy  prolecuted  by  them, 
tho’  the  expence  fhould  be  much  higher  than  I 
have  eftimated  it. 

Great  numbers  of  men,  laved  from  wretched- 
nefs,  and  employed  in  virtuous  induftry,  could 
not  fail  of  adding  confiderably  to  the  riches  and 
power  of  the  nation  :  but  notwithftanding  fuch  a 
valuable  acquifition,  if  our  rulers  do  not  now  ap¬ 
ply  themfelves  to  root  out  the  bale  corruption  that 

*  Of  this  we  have  a  fhocking  inftanee  in  the  barbarous  po¬ 
licy  of  Lewis  XiV.  The  forces  of  France,  in  the  year  1709, 
were  greatly  exhaufted,  in  confequence  of  the  bad  fuccefs  of 
their  arms,  and  the  people  were  reduced  to  great  mifery  by 
a  famine,  which  then  raged  in  feveral  other  kingdoms  of 
Europe.  The  French  generals,  at  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
gave  in  a  lift  of  the  recruits  that  would  be  neceftary  for  com- 
pleating  the  armies  for  the  enfuing  fpring.  To  their  great 
furprize,  however,  the  king  iffued  no  orders  for  railing  thole 
recruits,  but  commanded  that  care  Ihould  be  taken  to  fill  his 
magazines  with  corn  from  Barbary  and  other  places.  A  few 
months  after  he  eauled  it  to  be  given  cut  every  «  here  that  his 
troops  had  plenty  of  corn,  and,  in  the  mean  while,  having 
purpofely  negledted  to  alleviate  the  miferies  of  his  fubje&s, 
the  poor  people,  to  lave  themfelves  from  ftarving,  entered 
into  the  fer vice  in  great  numbers ;  fo  thaFhe  had  quickly  many 
thoufand  recruits  more  than  were  neceftary  for  compleating 
hr  s  armies.  In  all  probability,  for  every  recruit  he  got  by 
this  means,  two  or  three  of  h  s  fubjects  miferably  perilhed  ; 
his  bale  flatterers,  nevertheless,  greatly  applauded  his  refined 
policy,  than  which  the  annals  of  mankind  can  fcarce  furnilh 
an  inftanee  of  greater  inhumanity. 
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has  fo  long  prevailed  in  our  monied  fyftem,  all 
endeavours  to  fecure  the  national  profperity  will 
be  blafted,  and  prove  ineffectual.  An  enor¬ 
mous  load  of  public  debts  is  in  the  body  politic, 
like  an  abfcefs,  or  impofthume,  lurking  in  the 
vital  parts  of  the  human  body  ;  it  drains  the  nou- 
rifhment  from  the  a&ive  members,  induces  a  con¬ 
sumptive  habit,  and,  at  length,  by  a  flow  waft¬ 
ing  of  the  ftrength,  or,  bv  a  fudden  burfting, 
generally  puts  a  period  to  the  life  of  the  patient. 
None  will  deny,  but,  that  we  have  felt  decays,  in 
Confequence  of  the  heavy  incumbrance  of  our  na¬ 
tional  debts,  though  from  fome  favourable  cir- 
cumftances  we  have  hitherto  happily  bore  up  under 
them  ;  but  I  will  give  an  inftance  where  they  have 
actually  proved  fatal  to  a  molt  fiourifhing  ftate, 
which  at  prefent  is  but  a  mere  lhadow  of  its  antient 
Splendor  and  pbwer. 

The  republic  of  Genoa  formerly  carried  on  the 
greateft  trade  in  Europe,  had  fiourifhing  colonies 
in  Tartary,  maintained  a  mold  powerful  naval 
force,  and  was  the  center  of  the  greateft  wealth 
in  the  weftern  parts  of  the  world.  Thofe  who 
perufe  the  hiftory  of  .that  ftate  may  plainly  per¬ 
ceive,  that  its  declenfion  is  not  owing,  as  is  ge¬ 
nerally  imagined,  to  the  dilcovery  of  a  new  paft 
fage  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  altered  the  channel 
of  commerce  ;  but  to  another  caufe,  namely,  to 
its  imprudently  mortgaging  all  its  revenues  to 
wealthy  individuals,  who,  having  politically  got 
themfelves  formed  into  one  company,  immediate¬ 
ly  became  matters  of  the  republic  *.  The  ftate 

F  thenceforth 


*  Eo  anno  magiftratus  S,  Georgii  inftitutus  eft,  atque  al¬ 
tera  prope  refpublica  Genuam  indu&a,  cujus  rei,  caufa  er  origo 
hzc  fuit.  Cum  aftidua  ifnpendia  in  bslla  ac  claftes,  quae  ar- 

mabantur. 
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thenceforth  felt  itfelf  deprived  of  all  vigour,  and 

enterbrize1^6"  ref°UrCeS  f°r  Carryin§  th"  f™lleSl 
timePrZ  execution,  though,  at  the  fame 

t  me  the  capital  overflowed  with  wealth.  The 

irea°rs  °f  the  monied  corporation,  which  took 
he  name  of  The  Bank  of  St.  George,  boldly  becom- 

nihr  f'Gir  °r  V payn,afters>  affuming  the  admi- 
n.ltrauon  of  the  revenues  of  the  State,  influenced 

the /Tl—  3  P/'b  lC  dellberations,  and  making 
t  e  publ.c  intereft  give  way  to  the  intereft  of  their 

of  the  He4etm  ‘  °PP°rrunities  of  taking  advantage 

n  ,il  !  ^  °f,the  S°vernmenr>  whereby  trade 

quickly  began  to  languish,  and  the  country  to  be 

difpeopled.  In  a  very  Short  time  commerce  entirely 

vam^d  and  the  republic,  being  thus  deprived 

of  its  vital  principle,  was  eafily  Stripped  of  its 

foreign  Settlements,  and  funk  in  a  few  years  into 

a  torpid,  and  inactive  State,  in  which  it  has  ever 

knee  continued,  verifying  the  maxim  of  the  hi- 

ltonan  boheta,  mari  adempto ,  omnia  fimul  a  Genu- ■ 

enfibus  adimi.  Had  it  not  been  for  its  domestic 

incumbrances,  its  commerce  might  Still  haveflou- 

rifhed 

a!i,r  q°*  tempora  reiPublIc®  neceffano  pof. 
tu  abanr,  facenda  effenc  pecuni*  a  privat.s  hominibns.  de- 

fic'e.nt,b?3  pubiIcly.  crebr°  mutua  fuinendas  erant.  quibus 

;nfffl8ar  ,U-1Pr,  ‘  hS  °PP,2nerat's»  cavebatur,  fenufque  ex 
ipiifrnec  vecugalibus  mutuatarum  pecuniarum  creditorlbus  per- 

lolyebatur,  quod  va.iun.  erar,  Caputque  ipfum  in  pordo.es 
dw  debatur,  quas  centenarum  librarura  effe  placuit;  ut  qui 
arulle  libras  mutuas  dediffer,  decern  porciones  in  vetfio-alibus 
laberet,  ]W  quibus  fingulis  certum  fenus  anniverfarium  per- 
ciperet.  Huic  autem  vedigali  oppignerato  certus  numerus  ci~ 
i/ium  pub] ice  prasficiebatur ;  qui  ratione  credit!  ac  frudus  vec- 
tigalium  fubducta,  debirum  fenus  quotannis  creditoribus  cum 
fide  perfoJvcret.  Ceterum  cum  res,  alio  fuper  aliud  veaigaii 
c  einceps  oppignerato,  ita  egellate  pubJica  cogente,  in  inl¬ 
ine  n  him  creviAec,  fingulifque  ve&igalibus  oppigneratis  certum 
wmerum  civmxn  pi  aj/Ici  neceile  e/Ter,  tamaque  multitude)  cghi- 

fuiionem 
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riflhed,  notwithftanding  the  difcovery  of  the  paf- 
Jage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  for  it  is  plain, 
the  Genoefe  ly  equally  convenient  for  failing  round 
Africa,  as  the  Englifti  or  Dutch.  The  Englifh, 
by  confidering  the  progrefs  and  ftate  of  the  Ge¬ 
noefe  funds,  may  plainly  fee  their  own  in  minia¬ 
ture  •  and,  as  they  will  find  ro  a  demonftration, 
that  the  bank  of  St.  George  has  been  the  chief 
caufe  of  the  declenfion  of  that  republic,  it  becomes 
them  to  refledt  on  the  dangerous  confequences 
attending  the  unknown  credit  of  the  bank  of 
England,  and  the  other  monied  companies. 

The  parallel  between  the  ftate  of  the  finances 
of  that  republic  and  of  this  nation,  is,  in  many 

t  %  inftances 

fufionem  pareret,  diftra£ta  hasc  membra  in  nnum  corpus  con- 
trabla,  etc  coropatfba  funt,  cui  obtoviralis  magiftratus  prsefec- 
tus  eft,  qui  veteribus  nominibus,  quibus  ve&igalia  inter  fe  dif- 
tinguebantur  omijlis,  S.  Georgii  appellatus  eif;  jufque  hoc  i Hi 
additum,  ut  non  jam  publice  ut  antea  eligeretur,  fed  a  credi- 
toribus  tantummodo  ac  ve&igalium  oppigneratorum  participi- 
bus  quotannis  crearetur,  qui  nulla  in  re  re&oribus  civitatis,  ac 
pras.orio  fubeftec  neque  ab  illis  penderet,  fed  iuas  feparatas 
aedes,  fuaque  fegregata  confijia  a  republica  haberet,  confilio- 
que  univerfae  civitatis  haudquaquam  confulto,  fed  altera  con- 
iilio,  quod  e  participibus  tantum  conftaret,  convocato,  de  re¬ 
bus  fuib  pro  arbitrao  ftatueret,  quodque  ftatuiffet  jus  eftet,  atque 
omnes  partiejpes  teneret.  Reblorelque  civitatis  ante  initum 
magiftratum  ad  jusjurandmn  adigerentur  (id  quod  perpetuo 
fervatum  eft)  Tele  res  S.  Georgii  non  atta&uros,  neque  quid- 
quara  de  ejus  juribus  imminuturos.  Hoc  participum  corpus 
alia  ex  alia  peceftitate  bona  publica  oppignerandi  indies  exori- 
ente,  in  immejnfuro  ni^merjum  crevit ;  ejuique  dignitas  ec  po- 
tentia  majus  robur  indies  aftumpft^  infuke  Cprficse,  ac  nonnu|- 
lorurn  aliorum  reipublicte  locorum  imperio  illi  adjun&o;  ut 
fic  iifdem  maeniurp  fasptis  (res  a  nullis  legiflatoribus  unquarr/ex- 
cogitata  ac  nullis  philofophorum  difpucationibus  agitata)  dusc 
refpublioe  includantur ;  altera  turbulenta  ac  difcordits  civili- 
bus,  et  fed itionibus  jadlata  et  lacerata  ;  altera  quieta  et  pacata, 
incorruptos  prifeo^  mores  retinens,  reclique  domi  ac  foris  ex¬ 
empli.  Vide  Foliet.  Hift.  Gen.  ad  an.  1407.  See  the  con¬ 
fequences  of  this  moil  impolitic  eftablifhment,  in  the  years 
*453>  H87>  and  1492. 
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infianccs  but  too  confpicuous.  The  wealthy  citi¬ 
zens  of  Genoa  got  themfelves  formed  into  one 
company,  and  obtained  permiffion  from  their  °-o- 
vernment  to  consolidate  the  debts  of  the  republic* 
and  to  have  tire  direction  of  the  levying  the  taxes 
whien  were  almoft  all  confumed  in  paying  the  in¬ 
tereft  of  their  capital.  In  the  year  iyio,  our 
rulers  were  fo  blind  as  to  fuffer  a  fmall  body  of 
j.jen,  unaei  the  name  or  the  South  SeaCompany, 
to  oecome  the  creditors  of  the  public  for  no  lefs 
a  fum  than  30  millions  Sterling.  If,  to  thisfum,  wc 
nod  tne  public  debts,  bougnt  up  by  another  Imall 
body  of  men,  named  the  Company  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  we  fhall  find  a  few  wealthy  individu¬ 
als  proprietors,  not  indeed  of  the  whole  national 
debt,  but  of  more  than  two  thirds  of  it,  as  it 
flood  at  that  time.  Thefe  men,  inftead  of  ap¬ 
plying  the  wealth  they  were  in  poffeffion  of,  to  the 
generous  purpofes  of  advancing  agriculture, 
commerce  or  manufactures,  formed  the  bafe 
fcheme  of  levying  contributions  on  their  fellow 
fubjeds,  who  were  fo  unwary  as  to  fuffer  them  to 
put  it  in  execution. 

Our  monied  companies,  ’tis  true,  have  not, 
like  that  of  Genoa,  obtained  the  management  of 
the  public  revenue;  but  have  not  the  monied  in- 
tereft,  and  the  landed  intereft  long,  with  juft  rea- 
fon,  been  looked  upon  as  rival  interefts  ?  Has  not 
the  influence  of  the  monied  intereft  been  fo  great 
in  parliament  for  many  years  paft,  as  often  to 
carry  feveral  points  to  the  prejudice  of  the  landed 
intereft;  and  has  it  not  even  been  acknowledged, 
that  the  miniftry,  for  a  long  time  paft,  have  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  monied  men  ?  Has  not  the  dear- 
nefs  of  commodities  and  the  difficulty  of  living 
been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  artificial  increaie  of 
money,  which  is  attended  with  all  the  bad  confe- 
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quences  of  a  real  multiplication  of  gold  and  Giver* 
without  any  of  the  fubftantial  benefits  that,  in  time 
of  diftrefs,  might  arife  from  the  poffeffion  of  thofc 
metals ;  and  has  not  our  foreign  trade  been  cramp¬ 
ed  in  confequence  of  the  dearnefs  of  labour  and 
provifions  ? 

That  our  country,  for  feveral  years  pad,  has 
been  difpeopling,  partly  by  emigrations,  but  more 
particularly  in  confequence  of  the  negledl  of  mar¬ 
riages  and  the  prevailing  fafhion  of  celibacy,  is 
confeffed  and  lamented  by  many  judicious  and  in¬ 
telligent  writers  $  and  the  decay  of  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  expenfivenefs  of  living,  are  align¬ 
ed  as  the  caufes  of  this.  Happily,  indeed,  for 
us,  our  emigrants,  inftead  of  going  like  the  Ge- 
noefe  into  other  countries,  have  only  removed 
into  a  different  part  of  our  own  dominions,  where 
the  fatal  effects  of  the  exceffive  multiplication  of 
money  is  not  known  ;  and  many  foreigners  hav¬ 
ing  aifo  taken  up  their  refidence  in  thofe  parts, 
under  the  protection  of  our  government,  we  have, 
by  this  new  and  unexpected  refource,  hitherto 
been  enabled  to  bear  up  under  our  domellic  in¬ 
cumbrances,  and  to  maintain  that  rank  among  the 
European  nations  which  is  our  due.  As  poifon 
taken  into  the  human  body  may  fometimes,  in¬ 
ftead  of  killing,  occafion  an  evacuation  that  may 
contribute  to  the  health  of  the  patient ;  in  like 
manner  our  Stockholders,  tho’  the  tendency  of 
their  fchemes  has  been  to  exhaiift  and  ruin  the  na¬ 
tion,  have  fortunately  been  inflrumental  in  ifl- 
creafing  its  vigour. 

But  tho’  poifon  fhould  from  a  happy  concur¬ 
rence  of  circumftances  for  once  fail  in  having  its 
natural  effect,  would  not  he,  who  had  thus  luckily 
efcaped,  be  looked  upon  as  a  madman  if  he  fhould 
ftill  rifk  the  taking  of  large  dofes  of  it.  Our  trade 
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to  our  colonies  has  hitherto  fortunately  fupplied 
the  lofs  of  our  commerce  with  foreign  dates  in 
lome  meafure ;  but  neverthelefs  if  we  continue  to 
accumulate  our  public  debts,  or  neglect  purfuin<x 
expedients  for  leffening  them,  the  nation  muft 
unavoidably  foon  be  debilitated.  The  artificial 
multiplication  of  our  money  enhancing  the  price 
ot  our  manufadures,  our  colonifts  will,  on  that 
account,  be  m  a  manner  compelled  to  fupply 
themfelves  with  thofe  commodities  made  at  home, 
which  otherwife  they  would  be  inclined  to  take 
irom  us  Foreign  nations,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
have  of  late  turned  our  competitors  in  trade,  and 
tho  they  may  not  at  firft  be  fo  fkilful  as  we  are, 
yet  the  cheapnefs  of  labour  with  them,  will  in 
the  end  turn  the  ballance  in  their  favour,  unlefs 
we  purfue  fuch  meafures  as  may  render  it  eafy  for 
our  labouring  people  to  procure  a  fubfiftence,  and 
confequently  to  work  for  lefs  wages.  The  report 
of  higher  wages  being  given  in  England  than  in 
any  other  kingdom  in  Europe,  will  be  far  from 
retaining  our  manufacturers,  or  increafing  their 
number  by  the  acquifidon  ot  foreigners;  but  will 
have  quite  a  contrary  effect ;  for  the  abundance  of 
money  in  any  place  is  not  luch  a  bait  to  draw  new 
fettlers,  as  the  eafinefs  of  earning  a  fubfiftence. 
More  people  go  to  our  colonies  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  ’ tis  faid  they  may  fupport  themfelves 
without  money,  merely  by  the  products  of  the 
earth,  than  are  tempted  to  go  to  Barbadoes,  where 
the  wages  of  workmen  is  feven  or  eight  fhillings 
a  day.  Should  the  commercial  competition  of 
our .European  neighbours  prove  fuccefsful,  and  a 
fpirit  of  emigrating  feize  our  manufacturers,  what 
would  our  boafted  abundance  of  wealth  fignify, 
efpecially  as  it  is  not  of  the  genuine  kind,  like  the 
hoards  of  gold  and  filvgr  belonging  to  the  Eaft 
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India  Nabobs,  but  is  mere  treafures  of  paper  with-* 
out  any  intrinfic  value.  As  the  plain  tendency  of 
the  exceffive  multiplication  of  wealth  is  to  ob- 
ftruft  population,  and  to  render  the  baneful  in¬ 
fluence  of  luxury  more  univerfal,  wife  rulers,  who 
wifh  the  permanent  {lability  of  a  ftate,  ought  to 
guard  againft  it  as  watchfully  as  againft  a  foreign 
invader.  What  then  mull  have  been  the  igno¬ 
rance  or  knavery  of  thole  minifters,  who  fuffered 
our  monied  corporations  to  open  upon  us  a  mine 
of  imaginary  riches  by  which  they,  as  proprietors, 
made  fometimes  twenty  per  cent,  while  the  reft  of 
their  fellow  fubjetts,  and  the  public  itfelf,  were 
thereby  fo  encumbered  and  diftreffed  that  the  na¬ 
tion  mull  have  been  quickly  ruined,  had  not  its 
trade  and  connections  been  daily  increafing  with  a 
flourifhing  part  of  its  fubjefts  fettled  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  and  iflands  of  America. 

But  let  us  take  a  more  particular  view  of  the 
pernicious  effedts  of  our  artificial  wealth,  and  of 
the  diflrefies  which  the  nation  has  fuffered,  and 
the  dangers  which  threaten  it  in  confequence  of 
this  imaginary  affluence.  According  to  the  com¬ 
putation  of  our  moll  judicious  writers  on  com¬ 
merce,  our  circulating  coin,  including  even  fo¬ 
reign  fpecie,  does  not  exceed  feventeen  millions 
fterling  *.  The  currency  of  paper  at  the  fame 
time,  including  our  national  debts,  amounts  to  np 
lefs  than  350  millions,  that  is,  for  every  pound  we 

*  The  author  does  not  here  mean  that  this  whole  quantity 
of  paper  is  in  adtual  circulation,  like  Angle  guineas  and 
Ihillings;  but  that  we  have  created  fuch  a  fum  of  paper 
figns  of  wealth  which  are  called  current,  becaufe  they  may 
be  hoarded  or  transferred,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
proprie'or,  with  as  much  eafe  and  difpatch  as  real  money. 
Lands  and  houles,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  the  ligns  of 
wealth  but  real  wealth  theftifelves,  and  cannot  be  transferred 
without  the  ligning  of  deeds;  and  many  tedious  formalities. 
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fiave  in  gold  and  filver  we  have  upwards  of  twenty 
pounds  in  paper.  Our  circulating  coin  in  gold 
and  filver  before  the  beginning  of  this  century  was 
laid  to  have  amounted  to  fifteen  millions;  fa  that 
notwithstanding  our  fiourifhing  trade  for  thefe 
feventy  years  paft,  the  quantity  of  our  real  fpecie 
has  but  increafed  two  millions;  nay  fome  very  ju¬ 
dicious  writers  allege*  that  it  has  not  increafed 
half  a  million.  That  the  balance  of  our  trade, 
fince  the  revolution,  has  brought  in  many  millions 
of  gold  and  filver  is  an  undoubted  truth  ;  but  the 
people  of  this  ifland,  inftead  of  being  pofleflors  of 
greater  quantities  of  thole  precious  metals  now,  than 
at  tne  former  period,  have  actually  been  ftripped, 
without  their  perceiving  it,  of  all  the  real  fpecie 
they  were  then  in  poffefiion  of,  as  they  are  become 
debtors  to  foreign  nations  for  the  whole  of  it,  and 
for  many  millions  befides.  Such  have  been  the  per¬ 
nicious  confequences  of  funding  and  jobbing.  Cm  - 
far,  in  his  account  of  the  ancient  Britons,  fays,  that 
they  had  no  gold  and  filver  money  among  them, 
and  the  fame  with  the  greatefl  truth  may  be  faid 
of  the  modern  Britons,  were  our  foreign  credi¬ 
tors  to  be  faithfully  and  honeftly  paid  that  part  of 
the  national  debt  owing  to  them,  which  on  the 
loweft  computation,  is  fuppofed  to  amount  to 
near  thirty,  millions.  We  fliould  not,  *tis  true, 
even  in  this  cafe,  be  wholly  without  gold  and 
other  precious  effects  ;  for  it  is  computed  by  fome 
that  the  bullion,  plate,  and  diamonds  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  exclufiveof  other  rich  commodities,  amount 
to  the  value  of  twenty  millions  fterling,  tho5  by 
others  they  are  not  eftimated  fo  high.  But  had 
we  not  moft  imprudently  fuffered  interefled  men 
to  multiply  upon  us  imaginary  riches,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  our  bullion,  plate,  diamonds,  &c.  mufl: 
neceflarily  have  been  by  this  time  much  greater 
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than  It  is,  even  tho’  the  ballance  of  trade  in  our 
favour  fince  the  revolution,  had  been  one  half  leh> 
than  it  has  been  computed  •,  and  none  will  deny 
but  that  treafures  of  this  kind  in  referve  are  infi¬ 
nitely  preferable  to  thofe  of  paper,  which  threaten 
us  every  moment  with  fome  violent  convulfion. 
Had  the  iffue  of  the  war  been  as  unfavourable  to 
us  as  it  has  been  to  the  F  rench  (and  that  it  has 
happened  otherwife,  has  apparently  been  more 
owing  to  the  favour  of  Providence  than  to  any  fu- 
periority  of  our  natural  ftrength)  in  all  probability 
our  public  credit  would  have  failed  be>ore  this 
time,  and  the  confequences  of  our  bankruptcy 
would  have  been  much  more  fatal  to  us,  than 
what  followed  among  the  French  upon  their  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  was  to  them.  Their  large  hoards  of  plate 
turned  into  circulation  by  the  mint,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  fupplied  the  deficiency  of  their  coin,  which 
was  not  artificially  increafed  by  a  large  papei  cur- 
rency  *,  whereas  our  plate,  tho  turned  to  the 
fame  purpoles,  would  bear  but  a  very  imall  pro¬ 
portion  in  fupplying  the  general  deficiency  that 
would  be  felt,  upon  the  fudden  annihilation  of  all 
our  paper  money  3  and  what  would  be  the  difhefs 
of  the  nation  in  fuch  circumfiances  is  eafier  to  be 
conceived  than  exprefled.  A  fhip  that  is  wholly 
compofed  of  found  timbers  may  be  ft  landed  and 
got  off*  again  with  little  damage  *,  but  a  veffel 
which  for  every  found  timber  has  ten  or  a  do¬ 
zen  rotten  ones  will  no  fooner  ltrike  on  a  bank 

than  fhe  will  break  to  pieces. 

But  fuppofing  that  the  hazard  of  a  bankruptcy 
fliould  be  very  remote,  are  not  the  inconveniences 
arifing  from  the  national  debt  fo  very  consider¬ 
able  as  to  call  aloud  for  the  reforming  hand  of  the 
legiflature  ?  The  exceffive  abundance  of  imagi¬ 
nary  fpecie  has  had  the  effedt  of  an  afiual  increafe 
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LmerhThra  J ?  aItering  the  ProP°«ion  that 

1  hus  the  price  of  all  commodities  has  been  en¬ 
hanced,  wh.ch  has  diftreffed  individuals,  cSmp- 

vio-our  oT T  fttrade;-  and,  leffened  the  ««i?e 
viDour  of  the  ftatej  for  the  fame  taxes  cannot 

now  perform  the  fame  fervices  as  formerly,  fine e 

many  articles  of  confumption  have  crept  up  to 

more  than  double  their  former  prices.  P  P 

The  intereft  paid  by  the  nation  annually  to  our 

itock  holders  exceeds  three  millions  fterling,  which 

1S  m0ie  ^han  hve  finllings  in  the  pound  of  the 
computed  rent  of  all  the  lands  in  England  ;  thus 
the  landed  gentlemen  find  themfelves  encumbered 
with  a  mortgage  upon  their  eftates  of  more  than 
one  fourth  of  their  yearly  income.  The  addi- 
tional_  expences  of  the  ftate  during  a  war,  have 
fometimes  not  much  exceeded  three  millions,  fo 
that  conndering  thefe  three  millions  of  intereft 
railed  upon  the  people,  and  paid  into  the  pockets 
of  private  perlons,  as  a  fubfidy  almoft  fufficient 
tor  the  fupport  of  a  war,  the  nation  has  in  a  man- 
ner  been  carrying  on  two  wars  at  once.  And 
indeed,  it  is  evident  that  the  greateft  enemies  we 
have  had  during  this  war  are  ourfelves,  or  rather 
our  ftockholders ;  tor  fuppofing  the  public  were 
at  liberty  to  ufe  the  three  millions  appropriated  for 
the  payment  of  their  intereft  as  fupplies  for  a  war, 
and  the  prices  of  our  manufactures  were  ieilened 
in  confequence  of  the  annihilation  of  the  greateft 
part  of  our  paper  money,  the  nation  would  with 
a  very  little  exertion  be  able  to  raife  almoft  all 
the  fupplies  within  the  year,  and  in  this  cafe  could 
have  carried  on  fuch  a  war  as  the  prefent  for 
twenty  \ears,  and  proipered  under  it.  But  we 
could  not  with  the  fame  fuccefs  contend  againft 
pur  monied  men  \  for  if  the  war  had  continued 
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two  or  three  years  longer,  and  our  arms  had  ftill 
been  fuccefsful  againft  our  foreign  enemies,  the 
nation  neverthelels  would  have  been  fo  exhaufted 
by  its  domeftic  enemies,  that  we  fhould  have  been 
obliged  to  conclude  a  peace  upon  any  terms  with 
the  former,  to  get  fome  refpite  from  the  dangerous 
encroachments  made  upon  the  national  property 
by  the  latter. 

The  Dutch  carried  on  a  war  with  the  powerful 
Spanifh  monarchy  for  forty  years ;  but  having  no 
fuperfluity  of  artificial  wealth  to  check  their  in- 
duftry  at  home,  and  eftimating  the  charge  of  the 
war,  for  the  moft  part,  according  to  their  abili¬ 
ties,  they  annually  increafed  in  ftrength  and  vi¬ 
gour,  and  at  length  obliged  their  once  formidable 
enemy  to  grant  them  an  honourable  peace.  Lewis 
XII.  of  France  was  engaged  in  war  during  his 
whole  reign,  a  period  of  no  lefs  than  ieventeen 
years,  yet  left  no  incumbrances  upon  his  people 
at  his  death.  Edward  III.  of  England  carried  on 
very  expenfive  wars  both  at  home,  and  abroad, 
during  a  great  part  of  his  long  and  glorious  reign  ; 
yet  luch  was  the  wifdom  of  the  maxims  he  pur- 
fued  in  regard  to  the  domeftic  policy  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  that  hisfubje&s  having  no  heavy  fubfidies  to 
pay  to  private  companies,  v/ere  able  to  furnifh  an¬ 
nually  the  large  fuppl!es  neceffary  for  the  fupport 
of  the  ftate,  the  trade  of  the  nation  at  the  fame 
time  flourifhing  in  a  greater  degree  than  it  ever 
had  done  before  in  any  period.  In  thole  days  it 
would  feem  that  the  public’s  real  ability  was  made 
the  meafure  of  the  national  expence,  and  that 
private  men  were  not  fullered  to  prey  upon  the 
people’s  induftry,  by  claiming  intereft  for  loans 
of  imaginary  wealth.  Were  not  the  revenues  of 
the  nation  at  prefent  fo  deeply  mortgaged,  we 
fhould  need  no  other  refources,  befides  the  annual 
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iuppl.es  that  might  be  raifed  upon  the  public  to 
enable  us  to  fet  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the  French 

anddWC'  Conhdenng  the  prefenC  unan*mity 
i^oious  ftiength  of  the  nation,  and  the 
warm  and  zealous  affection  of  all  ranks  to  our  pa- 
tnot  king,  an  invafion  from  the  French  could 
not  be  more  formidable  to  us  now,  than  the  fa¬ 
mous  armada  of  Philip  II.  was  to  England  alone 
in  the  glorious  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  views  of 
our  monied  men,  however,  fince  they  have  felt 
the  fweets  of  trafficking  with  the  government, 
ve  be.n  to  divert  the  nation  from  exerting  it- 
felf  according  to  its  real  and  natural  flrength, 
and  to  pei  .uade  us  to  meafure  the  extent  of  our 
power  by  the  extent  of  our  credit.  They  have 
profefled  themfelves  devoted  to  the  miniftry,  and 
cloaking  their  interefted  defigns  with  that  honour¬ 
able  pretence,  they  have  been  always  forward  to 
upply  the  wants  of  the  public  by  the  way  of  a 
loan,  which  has  been  the  fatal  caufe  of  that  faci- 
ity  the  nation  has  met  with  in  plunging  itfelf  into 
debt,  and  lavifnmg  its  real  wealth  in  the  molt 
piorule  and  inconfiderate  manner, 

.  For  thefe  ma‘iy  years  paft  immenfe  fubfidies  in 
time  ol  war,  and  confiderable  ones  in  time  of 
peace,  have  been  paid  by  us  to  foreign  potentates, 
which  fubfidies  if  they  were  ail  to  be  reckoned  up 
ln  one  him,  would  be  double  or  triple  the  amount 
of  the  whole  gold  and  filver  coin  in  the  nation, 

U  the  baliance  of  our  trade,  during  this  period, 
had  been  lo  great  as  to  have  fupplied  thole  large 
iums  with  fome  remaining  overplus  for  ourfelves, 
f u c h  a  diverfion  ol  our  fuperfluous  wealth  would 
have  been  no  detriment  to  the  ftate,  as  we  fhould 
thereby  have  been  freed  Irom  the  inconveniencies 
attending  a  too  great  abundance  of  money,  and 
would  have  ftill  had  a  Quantity  of  real  coin  fuffi- 
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dent  for  all  the  purpofes  of  commerce.  But  that 
we  have  given  away  to  our  foreign  allies,  and 
fpent  in  foreign  connections,  not  the  exuberances 
of  our  wealth,  but  actually  more  than  the  whole 
of  it,  is  evident  from  this,  that  the  debt  we  at 
prefent  owe  to  foreigners  exceeds  the  total  amount 
of  our  gold  and  filver  coin  by  feveral  millions. 

An  opinion,  however,  has  been  induftrioufly 
propagated,  that  the  largenefsof  the  fums  we  bor¬ 
row  is  a  proof  of  our  riches,  as  they  are  furnifhed 
to  the  ftate  chiefly  by  our  own  fubjedts,  and  to 
have  individuals,  who,  from  the  exuberance  of  the 
profits  of  trade,  can  fupply  the  government  one 
year  with  feven  millions,  another  year  with  ten, 
and  another  with  twelve,  &c.  at  the  low  intereft 
of  three  or  four  per  cent,  is  a  certain  proof  that 
we  are  the  moft  wealthy  nation  in  the  univerfe. 
But  if  we  confider  this  fcheme  of  money  lending 
a  little  more  narrowly,  we  fliall  find  that  our 
large  loans  are  not  fo  much  a  proof  of  our  wealth, 
as  of  our  fondnefs  for  building  upon  the  airy  foun¬ 
dation  of  credit,  and  having  recourfe  to  expeditious 
refources,  fuggefted  from  mercenary  views.  Thofe 
who  are  moft  concerned  in  real  commerce  traffic  lead 
with  the  public  •,  yet  5tis  pretended  that  the  fums 
lent  to  the  government  are  paid  in  hard  money, 
and  arife  from  the  annual  profits  of  trade,  great 
part  of  which  profits,  in  fome  miraculous  man¬ 
ner,  come  into  the  pofleffion  of  a  fet  of  no  mer¬ 
chants,  who  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  the 
monied  men.  Suppofe  even  one  half  of  the  trade 
of  the  nation  were  carried  on  by  thefe  monied 
men,  if  their  profits  in  three  or  four  years  could 
amount  to  thirty  millions,  the  profits  of  our 
whole  trade  would  be  fixty  millions,  which  allow¬ 
ing  12  per  cent,  on  an  average  for  the  gain  of 
the  trade  would  have  required  the  flock  to  have 

amounted 
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amounted  to  the  value  of  no  Iefs  than  5co  mil- 

recILd1  b?re,meenti°n  °f  the  of  trade 

required  to  raife  the,e  pretended  profits,  is  a  fuf- 

ncient  demon  ft  ration  of  the  abfurdity  of  fuch  a  fup- 

pofition.  Nay,  if  inftead  of  twenty  or  thirty  monied 

men,  undertaking  to  fupplythe  Government  with 

12  minions,  all  the  thriving  men  of  the  kingdom, 

fhould  agree  to  lend  their  annual  favings  To  the 

flate,  it  is  evident,  that  the  aggregate  of  the 

whole  would  not  make  the  fum  of  12  mil- 
lions. 


-The  plenty  of  our  money  then,  is  not  the  fund 
t  rat  upp lies  our  loans  to  the  government,  but 
tne  abundance  of  fomething  elfe,  which  cuftom 
lias  made  fafhionable  to  be  taken  for  money  ;  and 
tne  privilege  of  coining  this  artificial  fpecie,  is 
monopolized  by  a  fmaJl  number  of  men,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  whole  community.  The  pradice 
of  borrowing  and  funding,  which  has  been  re¬ 
peated  year  after  year,  during  the  courfe  of  our 
lour  la  ft  wars,  has  gradually  drained  the  nation  of 
more  than  its  whole  flock  of  gold  and  filver  in 
fpecie,  notwithstanding  the  recruits  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Jarge  balance  of  our  aftive  trade  , 
and  has  diftreffed  us  with  a  fuperfluous  abundance 
oi  nominal  wealth,  which,  by  enhancing  the  ex- 
pence  of  living,  has  railed  the  price  of  our  ma¬ 
nufactures,  and  confequently  leffened  the  fale  of 
them. 


Our  paper-money  being  multiplied  upon  us 
without  ceafing,  foon  drove  gold  and  filver  out 
of  the  large  tranfaftions  in  trade,  and,  in  thele, 
their  abfence  was  not  much  felt,  as  bills  were 
found  of  cafier  and  readier  conveyance,  and  the 
knavifh  art  of  dealing  in  bills  without  any  fund  not 
being  then  invented,  all  bills,  in  circulation,  were 
fuppofed  to  have  an  equivalent  in  gold  and  filver, 
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or  in  commodities  lodged  fomewhere.  The  real 
fpecie  being  thus  turned  to  the  daily  and  weekly 
circulation,  in  lmall  affairs,  the  nation  feemed  to 
overflow  with  a  general  abundance  of  it ;  but  the 
prices  of  things  thereupon  advancing,  more  of  it 
became  neceffaty,  to  purchafe  the  fame  quantity 
of  commodities,  and  immenfe  fums,  at  the  fame 
time,  being  ftill  fent  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
their  place  fupplied  with  more  paper,  fmall  bills 
at  length  began  to  make  their  appearance,  in 
minute  payments,  and  in  the  leffer  tranfadtions  of 
traffic ;  and  of  late,  it  is  a  common  complaint, 
that  real  fpecie,  with  the  utmoft  difficulty,  can 
be  found  to  anfwer  thofe  bills*.  To  divert  the 
general  murmuring,  and  lull  our  fufpicions,  we 
are  told,  that  it  is  the  wicked  Jews,  who  export 
great  part  of  our  filver,  on  account  of  the  profit 
they  make  by  exchanging  it  for  gold  ;  and  that 
another  great  part  of  it  is  hoarded  by  the  bank, 
to  enable  them  to  ward  off  any  large  and  fudden 
demand.  But  whether  this  fully  accounts  for  the 
almoft  total  want  of  fmall  fpecie  in  circulation, 
and  for  the  fcarcity  of  gold  as  well  as  filver,  I 
leave  it  to  any  readers  of  common  fagacity  to  de¬ 
termine.  Our  money-lenders  have  treated  the  na¬ 
tion  in  the  fame  manner  as  Dr.  Sangrado  treat¬ 
ed  his  patients  ;  they  have  drained  off  all  its 
blood,  and  fupplied  the  place  of  that  vital  fluid 
with  plenty  of  water,  and,  though  the  fiate  has 
been  far  from  profpering,  in  conlequence  of  their 
piefcriptions,  their  fees  have  neverthelefs  been 

*  A  letter  a  few  months  ago,  from  Birmingham,  mentions 
that  earn,  bo:h  gold  and  filver,  is  fo  fcarce  there,  that  thev 
are  obliged  to  take  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  difeount,  for 
very  good  bills  within  a  fortnight  of  being  due  ;  and  even  (o 

allow  a  difeount,  of  one  half  per  cent,  to  get  change  for 
bank  notes. 
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mofc  unconfcionabie.  In  former  times  they  have 
been  reckoned  at  40  and  30  per  cent\  but  of  late 
years,  they  have  funk  confiderably,  though  they 
are  ftiil  too  burdcnfom  for  an  exhaufted  ftate  to 
bear. 

As  it  is  the  good  faith  of  the  parliament  alone, 
that  fupports  the  credit  of  our  monied  companies, 
why  fhould  the  legiflative  power  be  diffident  of 
its  own  credit  upon  its  own  bottom,  by  which 
the  commonwealth  might  be  fupported  without 
the  affiftance  of  thofe  quacks,  who  afifume  the 
name  of  monied  men.  Why  may  not  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  in  cafe  of  need,  inftead  of  borrowing  the 
credit  of  others,  ilTue  bills  upon  its  own  credit, 
which  bills  would  be  equally  convenient  in  domeftic 
traffic,  as  thofe  of  private  men,  and  might  eafily 
circulate  in  the  nation  to  a  great  amount,  if  there 
was  money  depofited  at  an  office,  under  their  di¬ 
rection,  to  be  always  ready  to  anfwer  any  occa- 
fional  demands. 

Befides  the  inconveniences  already  mentioned, 
flowing  from  the  abundance  of  our  imaginary 
wealth,  there  is  another,  the  fecret,  though  fatal 

influence  of  which  feems  hitherto  to  have  been 

\ 

in  a  great  meafure  overlooked.  The  exceffive 
dearnefs  of  labour,  commodities,  and  provifions, 
in  this  kingdom,  is  attributed  to  the  great  number 
of  our  taxes,  which,  it  is  faid,  have  fo  raifed  the 
price  of  all  our  manufactures,  as  to  diminiih  the 
fale  of  them  among  foreign  nations.  Tow,  I 
doubt  not  but  upon  reflection  it  will  appear,  that 
the  high  price  of  every  thing,  is  not  io  much 
owing  to  our  numerous  taxes,  as  to  our  Teeming 
p'enry  of  money  ;  and  that,  if  the  greateft  part  of 
out  artificial  fpecie  were  annihilated,  manufac¬ 
tures,  labour,  and  provifions,  would  become 

much  cheaper  than  they  are  at  prefent,  and  the 

nation 
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nation  could  ftill  raife  the  fame  taxes  without  be¬ 
ing  more  burdened  than  they  are  now.  If  money, 
or  the  figns  of  money,  are  in  great  plenty  in  a 
ftate,  it  finks  in  value,  in  proportion  to  that 
plenty.  If  we  look  back  a  little  more  than  200 
years  we  (hall  find  our  kings  meeting  with  as 
much  difficulty  then,  in  railing  10,000  pounds,  as 
now  in  raffing  a  million,  fuch  was  the  fcarcity  of 
gold  and  filver  in  Europe,  before  the  Spaniards 
had  conquered  the  Weft  Indies  and  Peru.  The 
final  1  quantity,  however,  the  princes  had  of  thofe 
metals,  ferved  all  the  purpofes  of  our  prefect* 
abundance;  they  carried  on  great  undertakings, 
and  engaged  in  long  and  obftinate  wars,  if  not 
without  burdening,  yet,  at  lead,  without  exhauft- 
ing  their  fubje&s. 

The  whole  taxes  raifed,  during  the  44  years  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  are  faid,  not  to  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  6  millions •,  but,  in  thole  days,  many  bur- 
denfome  and  expenfive  military  fervices,  were 
performed  by  the  counties,  and  by  private  per¬ 
sons,  and  the  charges  of  them  not  reckoned  in 
the  national  eftimate  ;  yet  probably,  (as  there  was 
then  no  ftanding  army,  and  the  royal  navy  was 
but  inconfiderable)  the  laft  kind  of  expences  were 
as  high  as  thofe  eftimated  in  parliament.  Befides, 
the  land  revenue  of  that  Queen,  exclufive  of  the 
wards  and  dutchy  of  Lancafter,  amounted  to 
188,197/.  as.  per  annum ,  which,  in  44  years, 
makes  8,280,67 61.  16  s.  fo  that  the  whole 
charges  of  government,  during  that  reign,  may 
be  reckoned  above  20  millions.  This  appears  a 
fmall  fum  in  companion  of  the  taxes,  that  have 
been  raifed  thefe  44  years  paft  in  Great  Britain  ;  yet 
if  the  obfervations  of  the  celebrated  Montefquieu 

*  See  the  reign  of  Henry  VTI. 
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are  juft,  the  real  difproportion  betwixt  the  fum$. 
railed  in  the  two  different  periods  will  not  be 
veiy  confiderable.  “  Itwas  not  long,  he  fays,  after 
“  the  conqueft  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  before  the 
fpecie  ot  Europe  was  doubled  ;  this  appeared 
from  the  price  of  commodities  which  every 
“  where  was  doubled.  As  the  fpecie  of  Europe 
“  ^oajbled,  the  profit  of  Spain  diminiflied  in  the 
“  fame  proportion,  and  they  had  every  year  the 
fame  quantity  of  metals,  which  was  become 
by  one  half  lei s  precious.  In  double  the  time 
the  fpecie  ftilJ  doubled,  and  the  profit  ftill  di- 
m ini Ihed  another  half.  If  we  proceed  thus 
doubling  and  doubling,  we  (hall  find,  in  this 
**  progrefilon,  the  caufe  and  impotency  of  the 
wealth  of  Spain.  It  is  about  200  years  fince 
they  began  to  work  their  Indian  mines,  and  I 
fuppofe  the  quantity  of  the  fpecie  at  prefent, 
in  the  trading  world,  is  to  that  before  the  dif- 
“  covery  of  the  Indies,  as  32  to  1  ;  that  is,  it 
has  been  doubled  five  times.  In  200  years 
more,  the  fame  quantity  will  be  to  that  before 
“  the  difcovery,  as  64  to  1  ;  that  is,  it  will  be 
44  doubled  once  more”.  V Efprit  de  Loix  1.  21. 

Montefquieu  fpeaks  of  the  real  fpecie  ;  but  if 
we  include  alio  the  nominal  coin,  by  which  the 
quantity  of  our  money  is  feemingly  increafcd, 
this  nation  may  be  accounted  50  times  more  weal¬ 
thy  now,  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
In  this  cafe,  confidering  the  proportionable  value 
of  the  different  fums,  the  taxes  raifed,  during 
that  reign,  were  as  chargeable  to  England,  as  all 
the  taxes  that  have  been  raifed  thefe  44  years  pad 
have  been  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  of  the  greated  im¬ 
portance  to  a  date  to  have  plenty  of  money;  bur, 
it  is  likewife  extremely  prcjudical  to  it,  to  have 
twice  or  thrice  as  much  as  all  its  neighbours.  If 

the 
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the  quantity  of  fpecie  in  Europe,  in  general,  is  to 
that  before  the  difeovery  of  the  Indies,  as  32  to  1  ; 
we  might  very  well  content  ourfelves  to  have  the 
quantity  of  fpecie,  in  this  ifland,  as  40  to  1  ;  and 
if  our  circulating  fpecie  were  reduced  to  that  pro¬ 
portion,  by  the  annihilation  of  the  greateft  part 
of  our  paper- money,  the  nation,  luppofing  it 
difincumbred  of  its  debts,  could  raile  as  great 
taxes  as  the  prefent,  without  being  burdened  fo 
much  as  it  now  is,  in  confeqtience  ot  the  moft 
impolitic  practice  of  borrowing  and  funding. 
The  fucceffes  and  advantages  of  a  war,  lofe  much 
of  their  folidity,  while  we  bring  upon  ourfelves 
a  yearly  debt,  higher  than  all  the  revenues  of  all 
our  conquefts.  I  queftion  not,  but  that  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  or  Queen  Elizabeth,  would  have  look> 
ed  upon  victories  purchafed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
real  defeats. 

During  this  war  there  has  been  added  to  the 
national  currency  upwards  of  30  millions  of  pa¬ 
per  fpecie,  which  has  rendered  our  money  feem- 
ingly  more  plentiful,  and  confequently  lefiened  its 
value  in  the  fame  degree ;  and  there  has  been 
likewife  added  a  million  to  our  taxes.  The  fir  ft 
of  thefe  incumbrances,  though  generally  over¬ 
looked,  is  almoft  as  heavy  as  the  fecond  •,  and 
both  of  them  are  for  a  perpetuity  unlefs  redeemed. 
Now,  to  confider  the  increafe  of  the  taxes  alone, 
one  million  in  perpetuity,  it  muft  be  acknowleg- 
ed,  is  a  much  heavier  burden,  than  even  three 
or  four  millions  of  extraordinary  fupplies,  railed 
during  the  continuance  of  a  war,  and  ceafing  en¬ 
tirely  upon  a  peace.  But,  inftead  of  one  million, 
our  paffionTor  borrowing,  which  has  been  fatally 
nurfed  by  our  monied  men,  has  at  length  burden- 
us  with  more  than  three  millions  in  perpetuity.  If 
the  nation  had  exerted  itfelf  in  an  extraordinary 

H  2  •  manner, 
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manner,  during  the  fhort  continuance  of  a  war  the 
rubl.c,  at  this  day,  would  not  have  been  bur' 
doled  with,  thete  three  millions  ;  but,  by  falfely 
a.mmg  at  making  the  burden  of  a  war  be  little 

•  we  have’,at  length,  burdened  ourfelves  with 
the  expence  of  a  perpetual  war.  But  even  fun- 

pohng  the  public  could  eafily  afford  to  raife  the 

uims  neceffary  for  difeharging  the  yearly  intereft 

•  h  JlS  ;  t;le  difpofing  of  fuch  immenfe  fums 
m  thaL  manner,  is  neverthelefs  extremely  pre- 

n°  thpc^-!nsdorn-  How  different  would 
be  tne  ftate  of  the  nation,  if  thefe  three  millions, 

tnat  are  paid  annually  to  ftockholders,  to  fupporc 

them  without  induftry,  were  bellowed  as  boun- 

ties  to-  further  the  advancement  of  our  manu- 
iactures  r 


.  Can  any  S°od  reafon  be  affigned,  why  our  law¬ 
givers  ought  not  to  eftablHh  it,  as  a  law  to  them- 
iclves,  to  make  the  prefent  abilities  of  the  people 
me  meafure  of  the  national  expence  ?  or,  if  they 
mould  borrow  an  inconfiderable  part  of  it  in  time 
of  war,  why  they  fhould  not  continue  the  taxes 
clurmg  peace,  till  that  part  be  wholly  cleared  off  ? 
1  o  ifiu.e  a  million  or  artificial  fpecie,  during  a 
war.  Would  not  be  attended  with  much  incon°ve- 
meno,  as  trade,  which  at  that  time  meets  with 
many  incumbrances,  requires  fome  artificial  re- 
lources  to  give  it  frefh  vigour ;  but,  till  that 
citut  is  cleaied  off,  there  is  a  neceflity  for  conti¬ 
nuing  the  taxes  even  during  a  peace. 

1  o  anticipate  our  revenues,  to  prevent  other 
potentates  from  anticipating  theirs,  is  a  moft  ro¬ 
mantic  drain  or  gentrolity.  We  have,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  many  engagements  involved  ourfelves 
in  a  debt  of,  at  leafe,  qo  millions,  in  ferving  the 
lioufe  of  Auftria;  but,  has  that  family  con  trad¬ 
ed  fuch  a  heavy  debt,  in  ferving  itfelf  ?  The  ter- 

ritorie^ 
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ritories  of  that  auguft  houle  have,  more  than 
once,  been  protected,  by  the  treafures  and  blood 
of  Britons.  We  have  faved  its  towns,  and  pre¬ 
vented  it  from  mortgaging  its  revenue,  by  mort- 
gaging  our  own  ;  yet  we  cannot  produce  any  re¬ 
turns  of  gratitude  or  acknowlegement,  unlefs  we 
think  ourfelves,  in  fome  meafure,  repaid  by  a 
letter  of  the  Emprefs  to  our  late  magnanimous 
king,  thanking  him  for  expofing  his  life  in  her 
fervice.  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  the  affiflance  lhe*> 
gave  the  Dutch,  laid  them  under  an  obligation  of 
returning  fome  foiid  acknowlegement,  by  ftipu- 
lating,  to  keep  pofifelfion  of  four  or  five  of  their 
chief  towns,  till  flie  fhould  be  reimburfed  the 
charge  fhe  had  been  at  on  their  account.  in  all 
probability,  the  French  have  adled  in  the  fame 
manner  in  their  prefent  alliance  with  Auflria,  and 
have  taken  the  towns  in  Flanders,  as  a  depofite  for 
the  fubfidies  they  fhould  be  obliged^to  give  to 
the  Emprefs.  Allowing  that  the  wants  of  our 
allies  are  fometimes  fo  very  prefiing,  as  to  rencler 
it  neceflary  for  us,  to  pay  pecuniary  fubfidies  to 
them  in  time  of  war,  prudence,  however,  would 
didfate,  that  if  we  muft  borrow  thofe  fums  our- 
fel  ves,  the  prince  we  give  them  to,  ought  to  be¬ 
come  bound,  at  leafr,  for  the  intereft  of  them. 
When  we  borrow  money,  we  are  obliged  to  mort¬ 
gage  part  of  our  revenues  to  pay  the  annual  in¬ 
tereft ;  and  if  v/e  can  raife  large  fums  by  that 
means,  could  not  our  German  allies,  in  the  ne- 
cefiity  of  their  affairs,  have  done  the  fame  by 
mortgaging  the  revenues  of  Moravia,  of  part  of 
Flanders,  of  Eaft  Friefland,  or  of  any  other  pro¬ 
vince,  which  would  have  obliged  them,  inftead 
or  flicking  to  us  like  bloodfuckers,  to  have  been 
good  managers,  and  to  have  bridled  their  ambi¬ 
tion,  till  they  had  redeemed  thofe  pledges.  The 

mortgaging 
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mortgaging  or  taxes,  and  the  mortgaging  of  pro¬ 
vinces  comes  to  the  fame  thing  in  the  end  ;  for 
by  our  continued  borrowing  and  funding  what 
elfe  have  we  done  than  mortgaged  the  richeft  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  Britifh  empire,  namely  the  county  of 
Middlefex,  the  whole  revenues  of  which,  includ¬ 
ing  thofe  of  the  capital  city,  are  not  fufficient  to 
pay  the  yearly  intereft  of  the  public  debts.  While 
we  are  fo  very  generous  as  not  to  fcruple  new  and 
larger  mortgages  every  fucceeding  year,  to  raife 
fuch  fubfidies  as  (hould  prevent  our  allies  from 
mortgaging  any  of  their  territories,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  their  rapacity  fhould  rife  in  the  fame  propor¬ 
tion  as  our  generofity.  The  demands  of  our  al¬ 
lies  could  not  have  been  fo  immoderate  as  we  have 
felt  them  to  be,  if  they  had  been  once  convinced 
that  our  rulers  had  made  it  a  law  to  themfelves, 
to  limit  the  annual  national  expence  to  the  real 
abilities  of  the  people,  and  if  their  indolence,  am¬ 
bition,  and  extravagance  *  had  not  been  fed  by 
us,  in  all  probability  they  would,  on  many  oc- 
cafions,  have  exerted  themfelves  more,  or  been 
lefs  refractory  in  agreeing  to  reafonable  terms  of 
peace. 

The  public  debts  are  productive  of  another  great 
evil  to  the  (fate.  The  ufurious  profits  of  the 
money-lenders  having  been  repeated  without  mea- 


*  The  XmperiaHfts  in  1702,  undertook  the  fiege  of  Landau  ; 
but  their  army  was  io  ill  iupplied,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
fufpend  the  military  operations  home  weeks,  for  want  of  am¬ 
munition,  the  money  which  ought  to  have  furniihed  the  ne- 
cefbires  of  the  fiege,  having  been  expended  in  providing  a 
magnificent  equipage  and  retinue  for  the  king  of  the  Romans, 
who  came  in  a  great  parade  to  the  camp  to  have  the  honour 
of  taking  the  plice.  The  fubfidies  the  Fmperialifls  received 
from  us  no  doubt  encouraged  them  to  fquander  their  trea¬ 
sure  in  that  vain  and  needlefs  pomp,  which  is  faid  to  hgve 
thrown  all  their  affairs  into  diforder. 

lure. 
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fare,  have  concentered  a  great  part  of  the  national 
wealth  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  who  by  their 
fuddenly  acquired  fortunes  promote  the  growth 
of  luxury  in  the  capital  where  they  generally  re¬ 
fid  e,  while  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
trade  languifhes  for  want  of  a  fufficient  circula¬ 
tion.  The  perpetual  fluctuation  of  the  funds  is 
like  a  market  where  the  price  of  things  is  per¬ 
petually  varying,  and  as  this  fluctuation  is  chiefly 
influenced  by  the  tricks  and  falfe  alarms  of  the 
money-jobbers,  it  affords  a  fine  field  for  their 
knavery  to  exercife  itfelf  in,  by  buying  at  an  un¬ 
der-rate  and  felling  at  an  exorbitant  profit.  Thus 
great  part  of  the  national  wealth,  which  ought  to 
be  employed  in  trade,  is  diverted  from  that  chan¬ 
nel  of  honeft  induftry,  and  ufed  in  an  ufurious 
traffic  ;  a  traffic  which  preys  upon  the  profits  of 
the  induftrious.  The  diftribution  of  the  wealth 
of  a  ftate  in  a  juft  meafure,  is  as  necefiary  to  its 
profperity,  as  the  proper  diftribution  of  the  blood 
is  to  the  health  of  the  human  body  ;  but  the  riches 
of  this  nation  cannot  be  faid  to  be  duly  diftribuc- 
ed,  when  a  few  men,  without  following  com¬ 
merce,  or  carrying  on  large  manufactures,  acquire 
immenfe  efiates,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  thofe  who  are  fupported  by  public  charity 
daily  increafes.  3Tis  computed  we  have  about 
feventeen  millions  of  real  fpecie  in  this  ifland,  and 
near  eight  millions  of  inhabitants,  which  is  about 
two  pounds  for  each  individual.  Suppofing  one 
million  of  the  inhabitants,  or  one  eighth  of  the 
whole,  to  be  poffelfed  of  one  half  of  the  national 
wealth,  and  the  other  half  to  be  divided  among 
the  remaining  feven  millions  of  people,  the  ftate 
might  perhaps  feel  no  inconvenience  from  this  di- 
ftribution,  but  however  it  might  be,  ’tis  plain 
that  its  condition  would  be  much  worfe  if  200,000, 
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or  one  fortieth  of  the  inhabitants  ihould  acquire 
the  pofTeffion  of  three  fourths  of  the  national 
wealth.  Our  money-lenders,  however,  by  their 
artifices  have  iricreafed  the  inequality  to  a  ftill 
higher  degree.  I  he  number  of  the  public  creditors 
or  flockholders  is  fuppofed  not  to  exceed  17,000, 
yet  this  fmall  number  or  perfons,  among  whom 
imift  be  feveral  foreigners,  are  proprietors  of  up- 
v  a  re  s  of  an  hundred  millions  fterling,  which  is 
mote  than  one  fourth  of  the  whole  national  cur¬ 
rency  in  fpecie  and  paper  united.  Our  monied 
men  in  confequence  of  their  fuccefsful  engroff- 
ing  fo  large  a  proportion  of  the  national  wealth, 
have,  fince  the  beginnning  of  this  century,  been 
regarded  by  thofe  in  power  as  the  chief  pillars  of 
tire  ft  ate ;  and  of  late  years  they  have  afredted  a 
kind  of  priority  in  refpedt  of  the  landed  gentle¬ 
men,  who  by  many  are  now  reckoned  only  in  the 
iecondary  clafs  of  fubjedts.  The  monied  intereft 
in  parlimentary  contefts,  has  already  often  fliewn 
itfelf  to  be  the  prevalent  intereft,  many  of  the 
landed  gentlemen  being  fo  far  feduced,  as  to  be¬ 
tray  their  own  caufe,  and  zealoufly  to  fupport  the 
interefted  fchemes  of  their  worft  enemies.  As 
our  monied  men  alfo  have  long  had  accefs  to  the  . 
minifters  of  ftate,  it  may  be  queftioned  whether, 
during  a  corrupt  adminiftration,  they  have  not 
fwayed  the  national  councils,  fo  as  to  render  them 
fubfervient  to  their  private  views.  Suppofing  all 
our  rnonied  companies  united  into  one,  which  5tis 
find,  was  once  in  agitation,  their  influence  would 
no  doubt  increafe  ;  and  as  views  of  profit  might 
render  them  the  tools  of  a  miniftry,  they  would,, 
in  that  cafe,  under  a  prince  of  a  defpotic  temper, 
be  more  dangerous  inftruments  in  enflavino;  a  na- 
tion  than  a  numerous  army  of  mercenary  troops. 

As  vigour  and  unanimity  are  now  reftored  to  our 
£  national 
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national  councils,  and  we  have  a  king  who  has 
already  manifefted  the  integrity  ol  his  difpoiition, 
by  expreffmg  his  disapprobation  oS  governing  by 
unconftitutional  means,  we  could  not  certain  y 
with  for  a  more  favourable  conjuncture  to  ca^aie 
enlarging  our  public  debts,  and  to  think  or  ciiec- 

tual  expedients  for  lefiening  them. 

To  conclude,  it  is  uni  verbally  allowed  that  a 
nation  never  flouriflies  while  the  property  of  all  the 
lands  is  engrofted  by  a  few  great  men,  which  is 
generally  the  cafe  in  infant  ftates  ,  but  fts  prospe¬ 
rity  is  equally  blafted  when  the  money  is  encoded 
by  a  few,  more  efpecially  when  thole  few  refide 
in  one  fpot,  and  have  no  interefh  or  connections 
in  the  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom.  That  wife 
and  politic  prince  Henry  Vjl.  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  prefent  liberties  and  grandeui,  by 
breaking  the  land  monopolies,  and  i  cioubt  not 
but  from  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  appear  that 
there  is  as  urgent  a  necefiity  at  this  time  for  put¬ 
ting  a  check  to  the  monopolizers  of  our  fpecie. 

To  fome,  who  have  never  thoroughly  examined 
the  dangerous  confequences  of  our  national  debts, 
the  prefent  extenftvenefs  of  our  trade  appears  ail 
infallible  demonftration,  that  our  affairs  are  in  a 
moft  profperous  condition,  and  that  we  have  no¬ 
thing  to  fear  from  our  internal  incumbrances,  fince 
we  aClually  find  that  they  do  not  hinder  new 
channels  of  wealth  from  daily  opening  to  us.  I 
fhall  bellow  a  few  words  in  (hewing  the  fallacy  of 
this  conclufion.  As  the  general  confumption  of 
all  the  nations  in  Europe,  and  the  colonies  de¬ 
pending  upon  them,  may  be  luppofed  to  remain 
about  its  ufual  extent,  the  increafe  of  our  trade 
will  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  decreafe  of  the  trade 
of  other  ftates,  or  to  fome  forced  circulation  at 
home.  Let  us  confider  what  nations  have  in- 
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c-reafed  their  commerce,  or  formed  fiich  eftablifh- 
ments  as  tend  to  increafe  it,  and  what  ftates  have 
Jolt  part  of  the  trade  they  formerly  poffeffcd.  The 
trade  of  the  Turks  and  Italians  may  be  fuppofed 
neither  more  nor  lels  vigorous  or  languid,  than 
it  has  been  for  many  years  paft  ;  only  we  find 
lome  efforts  to  promote  trade  in  Sicily  by  the  efta- 
bliftiment  of  a  chamber  of  commerce  at  Medina 
m  1751.  The  trade  of  the  Spaniards  is  allowed 
to  have  increafed  very  confiderably  fince  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  war ;  and  as  a  commercial  fpi- 
rit  is  beginning  to  prevail  in  that  nation,  they  are 
likely,  not  only  to  retain  what  they  have  acquir¬ 
ed,  but  alfo  to  augment  it.  The  French,  who, 
beiore  the  war,  had  an  extenfive  commerce,  a 
moft  flounlhing  fiffiery,  and  a  great  number  of 
ihips,  have  been  intirely  ftripped  of  their  fifhery. 
and  have  loft  almoftall  their  Ihips  ;  but  it  would 
doubtleis  be  forming  too  hafty  a  conclufion  to 
afnim  that  their  trade  is  entirely  ruined,  and  that 
the  means  of  re-eftablifhing  it  are  irretriveably  cut 
off.  Their  wines,  their  cambrics,  &c.  find  their 
way  even  into  this  ifland  notwithftanding  the  war  ; 
and  what  interruption,  can  the  Danes,  the  Dutch* 
the  Spaniards,  the  Swedes,  Ruffians,  &c.  meet 
with  in  carrying  home  goods  bought  in  France 
not  contraband,  to  their  reipeftive  countries.  The 
French  inland  trade  to  Germany,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  ITolland,  which  is  very  confiderable,  cannot 
in  the  leaft  be  interrupted  by  our  cruifers.  Doubt- 
lefs  the  French  are  great  fufferers  in  the  lofs  of 
their  fifiiery,  in  the  lofs  of  their  Ihipping,  which 
deprives  them  of  the  advantage  of  freightage,  and 
in  the  lofs  of  Guadaloupe,  Canada,  &c.°but  as 
theii  country  has  not  been  the  leat  of  war,  it  would 
be  unreafonable  to  fuppofe  that  their  internal  trade 
had  been  wholly  interrupted.  According  to  their 
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own  writers,  la  Bagatelle  eft  le  refource  des  Fran - 
fois  *,  their  trade  in  toys  alone  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  them.  But  allowing  the  diminution  of 
their  trade  to  be  exceeding  great,  it  can  only  be 
looked  upon  as  temporary  *,  for  we  may  as  well 
fuppofe  that  the  trees,  which  have  no  leaves  in 
winter  will  never  fprout  again,  as  imagine  that  the 
French,  who  have  great  numbers  of  expert  ma- 
nufaCturers,  and  moft  prudent  regulations  for  the 
conducting  of  commerce,  will  not  quickly  reco¬ 
ver  a  very  confiderable  trade,  if  their  commodities 
are  offered  to  market  cheaper  than  ours.  Tho* 
they  fhould  not  for  the  future  be  allowed  to  fifh 
in  the  American  feas,  yet  if  we  indolently  negleCt 
the  fifhery  on  our  own  coafts,  which  might  prove 
to  ns  a  moft  fruitful  nurfery  of  hardy  failors,  we 
may  perhaps  in  a  few  years  fee  the  coafts  of  Ice¬ 
land  crouded  with  French  fifhing  veffels,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  treaty  between  them  and  the  king  of 
Denmark.  It  may  then  be  allowed  that  the  war 
has  been  extremely  detrimental  to  the  French 
trade  ;  but  it  muft  alfo  be  granted  that  their  com¬ 
merce  is  far  from  being  plucked  up  by  the  roots, 
and  that  it  will  undoubtedly  revive  again  upon 
the  return  of  a  peace.  As  Germany  has  been  mi- 
ferably  haraffed  for  thefe  five  years  paft  by  nu¬ 
merous  armies,  its  trade  and  manufactures  muft 
confequently  be  greatly  diminifhed  ;  but  its  im¬ 
perial  cities  being  in  a  manner  unconnected  with 
the  quarrel  of  the  princes,  and  fome  provinces 
having  but  (lightly  felt  the  miferies  of  the  war, 
trade,  in  all  probability,  has  been  carried  on  more 
brifkly  than  ufual  in  thefe  laft  exempted  places,  as 
the  immenfe  fums  of  gold  and  filver  fent  thither 
to  fupport  the  troops,  would  greatly  quicken  the 
demand  for  their  manufactures.  At  the  return 
of  a  peace,  therefore,  many  German  merchants 
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will  be  in  poflefiion  of  large  fums,  which  will 
giauuaiiy  circulate  thro’  the  country,  and  foon 

fre  tiJe!r  trac^e  to  former  ballance.  Our 
trade  in  the  meantime  has  doubtlefs  gained  bv 
tne  decay  of  theirs,  and  that  of  the  French  ;  but 
it  nas  received  no  augmentation  at  the  expence 
of  the  Dutch  or  the  Danes,  for  the  commerce  of 
uotn  thefe  nations,  as  well  as  of  the  Spaniards, 
has  been  enlarged  Ivnce  the  breaking  out  of  the 
var.  It  the  Swedes  and  Ruffians  have  not  nreat- 
Jy  lncreafed  their  trade,  yet  they  have  formed  fuch 
regulations  as  tend  to  enlarge  it  at  our  expence, 
by  encouraging  the  eftabliffiment  of  new  manu- 
me.iues  of  various  kinds.  In  Ruffia  particularly 
they  have  begun  to  carry  on  feveral  manufactures 
or  woolien  cloth  ;  and  a  few  months  ago  we  find 
that  a  new  council  of  commerce  was  inflitu ted  at 

eterfburgh.  The  devaluations  in  Germany,  the 
conquea  of  the  French  colonies,  and  the  lofs  of 
their  mipping  are  then,  in  refpedt  of  other  nations, 
tne  chief  caules  of  our  prefent  increafed  trade,  but 
thefe  are  merely  temporary,  excepting  that  arifino- 

from  tne  con  elicits  which  (hall  be  retained  by  us 
at  the  peace. 

^  he  preient  increafe  or  our  trade,  however,  is 
inoie  owing  to  fomecaufes  operating  within  our- 
Icives,  than  to  any  great  diminution  of  the  trade 
ot  Fiance  and  Germany,  and  thefe  caufes  alfo 
mu  ft  ceaie  at  a  peace.  The  large  fums  of  money 
carried  out  to  America,  to  fupply  the  exigences 
of  the  war  on  that  continent,  have  occafioned 
more  than  an  ordinary  confumption  and  circula¬ 
tion  among  our  colonifts,  and  confequently  in- 
chafed  their  demands  for  the  manufactures  and 
commodities  of  the  mother  country  ;  but  when 
the  war  is  concluded,  this  channel  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  will  be  fhut  up.  The  materials  for  our  land 
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and  naval  armaments  are  extremely  expenfive,  and 
fo  far  as  they  are  raifed  and  fabricated  at  home, 
they  give  employment  to  great  numbers  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  increafe  our  internal  traffic  ;  but 
fo  far  as  we  are  obliged  to  purchafe  them  of  the 
Swedes  or  Ruffians,  the  commerce,  tho5  it  may 
occafion  feme  ftir,  can  fcarcely  be  called  advan- 
tagious.  However  great  our  internal  trade  may 
be  in  confequence  of  the  demand  lor  warlike  ftores 
of  all  kinds  j  yet  kis  evident  that  when  the  war 
ceafes  that  mu  ft  alfo  ceafe.  The  laft  extraordinary 
fource  of  our  increafed  trade,  and  which  indeed  is 
the  primary  fountain  from  whence  all  the  orher 
fources  are  fupplied,  is  the  annual  multiplication 
of  our  paper  money  in  confequence  of  the  loans 
to  the  government.  This  lource  from  which  we 
have  drawn  imaginary  millions  yearly  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  fhut  up  at  the  peace,  and  it  is  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  nation  that  it  fhould  be  io  ;  for  tho5  in 
times  of  neccffiity  it  gives  a  temporary  relief,  yet 
its  remote  effeds  are  lure  to  occafion  great  langour 
and  weaknefs,  if  we  do  not  anticipate  them  by  a 
fpeedy  recourfe  to  the  natural  means  of  fubfiftence. 
This  artificial  fupport  is  like  lime  laid  to  the  root 
of  a  tree,  which  by  fuch  cultivation  may  for  two 
or  three  years  yield  plentiful  forced  crops,  but  if 
the  lime  were  to  be  annually  augmented,  the  tree 
inftead  of  profpering  would  wither  and  die,  tho5 
it  might  have  lived  for  ages,  if  it  had  been  fup¬ 
plied  with  nourifhment  that  was  natural  to  it.  The 
Spaniards  when  their  plate  fleets  brought  them 
home  annually  feveral  millions  of  filver  from  A- 
merica,  no  doubt  rejoiced  greatly  at  the  increafe 
of  their  fpecie,  which  ferved  as  a  fund  for  the  ex- 
pences  of  their  ambitious  princes,  and  enabled 
private  perfons  to  turn  greater  confumers,  that  is, 
to  purchafe  greater  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  fo¬ 
reign 
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reign  commodities,  and  to  live  in  an  idle  and 

S',',0™  r"ner-  Th;fe  Wh°  did  "«  conGder 
'  “nf'q«nces,  probably  concluded  lhar  their 
nation  was  becoming  every  day  more  formidable, 
and  would  foon  be  able  to  give  law  to  all  Europe; 
but  tlie  event  quickly  (hewed  that  the  rapid  increafe 
of  their  wealth  had  only  ferved  to  exhauft  and 
enervate  them .  If  two  or  three  millions  of  fiiver 
owing  m  annually  upon  the  Spaniards  without 
any  exertion  of  induftry  on  their  part,  proved  in 
the  end  extremely  prejudicial  to  them,  ought  not 
we  to  be  alarmed  at  the  annual  influx  of  three  or 
four  millions  of  artificial  fpecie,  which  as  to  irs 
remote  effects  deadens  trade,  while  at  the  fame 
time  it  gives  frefli  vigour  to  luxury.  Durino- a 
war  indeed  it  might  be  allowable  to  ifliie  annually 
one  million  of  artificial  fpecie  to  prevent  the  ftao-f. 
nation  of  trade  which  then  meets  with  many  oh- 
ftruciions  ;  but  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
the  taxes  ought  not  to  be  leffened  during  a  peace, 
till  the  incumbrance  contracted  during  the  war  be 
entirely  cleared  off,  otherwife  any  advantage  that 
accrued  Irom  it  to  the  ffate,  will  be  overbalanced 
by  rhe  detriment  received  from  it  afterwards. 

1  he  chief  caufes  of  our  increafed  trade  appear- 
ing  to  be  all  temporary,  and  fome  of  them  even 
to  be  or  a  hurtful  tendency,  its  prefent  vigour 
would  feern  but  a  weak  foundation  for  boating 
of  the  nation’s  profperity,  while  we  find  mofi:  of 
our  European  neighbours  daily  eftablifhing  new 
manufactures,  and  barring  the  entrance  of  ours 
into  their  dominions  by  unfriendly  prohibitions, 
and  fome  even  by  peremptory  exclufions. 

If  we  continue  inattentive  to  the  fatal  confe- 
quences  of  the  heavy  national  incumbrances,  which 
have  greatly  enhanced  the  prices  of  our  manu¬ 
factures,  and  confequently  encouraged  foreigners 
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t-o  rival  us ;  if  no  means  are  thought  of  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  nation’s  folid  intereft,  by  putting  a  bit 
in  the  mouths  of  our  money-mongers  ;  by  eafing 
the  people  of  the  annual  tribute  they  pay  to  pri¬ 
vate  perfons  ;  by  turning  their  views  to  fuch  me¬ 
thods  of  advancing  their  fortunes  as  are  confident 
with  the  public  welfare,  and  by  countenancing 
thofe  who  have  the  boldnefs  to  item  the  tide  of 
corruption  and  venality,  our  prefent  puffy  great- 
nefs,  however  flattering  its  appearance,  may  juftiy 
be  compared  to  the  fhewy  fplendor  of  a  foap 
bubble,  and  may  quickly  be  fucceeded  by  a  mod 
enervating  debility. 

The  prefent  vigorous  exertion  of  the  nation, 
I  allow,  feems  far  from  boding  fuch  a  reverfe  of 
fortune  ;  but  a  ftate  as  well  as  a  human  body,  by 
prefuming  too  far  upon  its  activity  and  over-ex¬ 
erting  its  natural  ftrength,  may  contract  a  moft 
dangerous  diftemper,  tho’  the  effe&s  of  that  di¬ 
ftemper  may  not  appear  till  a  confiderable  time 
after  the  caufe  operated.  The  Spaniards  in  the 
reign  of  their  monarch  Philip  II.  aftonifhed  all 
Europe  with  their  affluence,  their  numerous  and 
well  difciplined  armies,  and  their  moft  formidable 
fleets  j  and  who,  in  thofe  days,  would  have  believ¬ 
ed  that  fuch  a  difplay  and  exertion  of  ftrength 
was  a  prelude  to  almoft  two  centuries  of  languor 
and  weaknefs ;  yet  fuch  we  have  found  it  has  ac¬ 
tually  proved. 

The  french  during  the  long  period  of  the  reign 
of  Lewis  XIV.  had  railed  their  power  and  great- 
nefs  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  fingly  to  difpute  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  the  fea  with  the  two  moft  formidable 
naval  powers  of  Europe  united,  and  to  baffle  the 
utmoft  efforts  of  many  powerful  ftates  leagued 
againft  therm  But  their  ambitious  monarch  hav¬ 
ing  a  pride  in  enlarging  his  territories,  without 
5  ever 
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ever  reckoning  on  the  expence  either  of  blood  of 
treafure,  vvenc  on  augmenting  the  charges  of  his 
government,  mcreafing  his  armies^  and  accumu¬ 
lating  his  debts,  till  at  length  he  exhausted  the 
natural  fhengtn  of  his  dominions,  and  introduc¬ 
ed  as  much  m.fery  into  his  kingdom  as  if  it  had 
been  ravaged  by  a  victorious  enemy.  His  domi¬ 
nions  being  enlarged  with  feme  new  acquifitions 
of  territory,  and  numerous  armies  being  main¬ 
tained  in  the  field  by  him  to  the  laft,  the  mifery 
oi  his  kingdom  was  only  looked  upon  as  tempo- 
icny;  and  it  was  generally  concluded  that  the 
French  in  confequence  oi  his  conquefts  had  efta- 
biifhed  their  power  more  firmly  than  ever.  Their 
mifeiy  fo  iar  as  it  regarded  a  want  oi  fubfiftence 
among  the  poorer  fort  was  indeed  only  temporary  5 
and  it  may  be  allowed  that  no  people  recruit  flight 
misfortunes  more  fpeedily  than  the  French  ,  but 
tne  exceflive  deftrudlion  of  men,  and  wafte  of 
treafure,  the  great  diminution  of  trade,  and  the 
incumbrances  upon  the  ftate  in  confequence  of  the 
antcipation  of  its  revenues,  and  the  great  number 
oi  placemen  and  annuitants,  funk  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  into  difficulties  and  diftrefles,  which  have  at 
length  fo  weakened  and  enervated  them,  that  at 
this  day  they  are  not  able  to  bear  the  expence 
of  naval  armaments,  and  cannot  even  fupport 
land  expeditions  in  iuch  a  manner  as  to  render 
them  formidable  to  one  ftate,  much  Ids  to  a  grand 
alliance. 

As  the  heavy  incumbrances  brought  upon  the 
Spaniards  and  French  by  the  impolitic  ambition 
of  Philip  II.  and  Lewis  XIV.  have  been  the  chief 
caufes  of  the  prefent  debility  of  thole  kingdoms, 
have  not  we  the  j ufteft  reafon  to  dread  the  confe- 
quences  of  our  enormous  encumbrances,  ’  efpe- 
cially  as  they  are  larger  in  proportion  to  the  greatr 
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nefs  of  this  ftate,  than  thole  which  exhaufced  the 
Itrength  of  France  and  Spain. 

The  nation  lee  ms  arrived  at  a  moft  intereftino- 
crilis,  and  probably  peace  will  either  foon  intro¬ 
duce  languor  and  decay,  in  conlequence  of  the 
commercial  rivalffiip  of  all  our  neighbours,  or  if 
care  is  taken  to  eafe  us  at  home,  we  (hall  fee  more 
vigorous  exertions  than  ever  in  every  part  of  the 
ifland,  and  not  only  new  manufactures  eftabiifhed^ 
but  new  lands  brought  into  cultivation,  and  new 
buildings  carried  on  in  all  our  cities  and  towns. 
The  heavy  national  debts  plainly  threaten  us  with 
the  former ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  we  are  at 
prefent  blcffed  with  a  virtuous  king,  and  an  un¬ 
corrupt  and  ftrenuous  adminiftration,  we  have 
the  greateft  reafon  to  expect  the  latter,  efpecially 
as  expedients  now  offer  themfelves  for  clearing  off 
the  public  debts,  which  would  have  been  im¬ 
practicable  fixty  years  ago;  and  Britain,  fince  its 
colonies  are  become  fo  populous  and  extenfive, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  a  vaft  empire, 
which  can  lubfiit  and  be  very  powerful  without 
depending  folely  upon  the  precarious  fupport  of 
foreign  commerce. 

While  England  was  more  burdened  than  pro¬ 
fited  by  its  American  colonies,  and  was  Hraitened 
on  the  North  by  the  rival  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
the  chief  fource  of  its  wealth  and  power  confided 
in  its  advantageous  traffic  with  foreign  nations. 
But  as  Great  Britain  now  forms  one  united  if  ate, 
and  its  colonies  are  not  only  a  ready  market  for 
its  manufactures,  but  alfo  fupply  us  abundantly 
with  a  great  variety  of  commodities,  which  we 
formerly  purchafed  from  other  nations,  foreign 
commerce  is  now  lefs  neceffary,  and  the  moft  ip- 
lid  means  of  promoting  our  future  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  would  be  to  give  the  greateft  encourage- 
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ment  to  population  and  induftry.  The  two  large 
'  anc^  fruitful  iflands  of  Britain  and  Ireland  could 
fuppoit  more  than  double  the  number  of  their 
prelent  inhabitants  ;  and  bolides,  Britons  may  now 
live  in  America  adjoining  to  Britons,  as  fecure 
from  a  foreign  enemy  as  in  an  ifland,  for  an  extent 
of  upwards  2000  miles. 

The  apprehenfions  of  iome,  that  if  we  fuffer 
our  colonies  to  fpread  over  North  America,  they 
will  foon  (hake  oft  their  dependance  upon  their 
mother  country,  feem  weak  and  groundlefs.  On 
the  contrary,  as  the  judicious  author  of  the  in¬ 
ter  eft  of  great  Britain  conjidered  with  regard  to 
her  colonies  obferves,  the  wider  we  fpread  our 
colonies,  on  that  continent,  there  is  the  lefs  reafon 
to  fear  their  being  difunited  from  us.  While  they 
enjoy  the  fame  liberties  and  privileges  as  other 
Britons  ;  we  need  not  apprehend  a  univerfal  con¬ 
federacy,  and  it  would  not  be  the  intereft  of  any 
one  colony  to  be  difunited  from  the  Britifh  Em¬ 
pire,  or  of  the  others  to  fuffer  fuch  a  difmember- 
ment.  The  different  governments  are  mutual 
checks  upon  each  other  ;  if  we  fhall  therefore  form 
two  or  three  colonies  on  the  Ohio  and  Miffiffippi, 
we  thereby  add  fo  many  new  pledges  for  fecuring 
the  fidelity  of  the  whole.  That  the  immediate 
intereft  of  any  Ample  colony  fhauld  be  fubfervient 
to  the  intereft  of  G.  Britain,  could  afford  no  juft 
caufe  of  murmuring  or  difeonrent,  as  this  would 
only  be  making  the  intereft  of  a  part  give  way  to 
the  intereft  of  the  whole  ;  and  in  this  ifland,  we 
often  find  private  perfons  obliged  to  fell  part  of 
their  property  to  accommodate  the  public.  The 
defire  of  having  a  capital  city  among  them,  could 
hardly  be  a  temptation  to  the  colonifts  to  revolt, 
for  fuppofing  this  (hould  happen,  one  province 
could  only  be  benefited  by  ir,  and  the  others,  in- 
8  ftead 


ftead  of  gaining  an  independancy,  would  become 
more  dependant  than  they  are  at  prefent.  It  we 
would  with  the  capital  of  the  Britifh  dominions 
to  be  lo  fitudted,  as  beft  to  promote  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  whole  Empire,  it  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impoffibE,  to  find  a  fpot  more  proper  than 
that  on  which  the  city  of  London  is  built.  As 
the  intercourfe  betwixt  America  and  this  ifland 
is  open  and  uninterrupted,  we  ought  to  look  upon 
our  colonies  there,  merely  as  an  extenfion  of  our 
infular  territory,  rendering  us  (till  penitus  toto  di- 
vtfos  orbe  ;  and,  if  they  <re  confidered  in  this 
view,  they  will  appear  as  worthy  of  our  attention 
as  any  affairs  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Of  late,  many  people  have  begun  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  greatnefs  of  the  Ruffian  empire  •,  but  let 
us  compare  the  extent,  the  populoufnefs,  and 
power  of  this  fo  much  dreaded  Empire,  with  the 
extent  and  ftrength  ot  the  Britifh  empire.  The 
territories  belonging  to  Britain  in  Europe  and 
America  (if  we  include  Canada,  and  all  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  Miffiffippi,)  are  near  equal 
in  extent  to  the  territory  belonging  to  Ruf¬ 
fin  in  Europe  and  Afia,  reckoning  all  fouth 
from  the  60  degree  of  latitude.  As  to  the  value 
of  tne  northern  dpfarts  of  Siberia  and  Tartary, 
that  is  greatly  overbalanced  by  our  lettiements  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  The 
Ruffians,  it  is  true,  are  ffiperior  to  us  in  numbers 
of  people  ;  but,  if  we  confine  ourfelves  to  the' 
civilized  inhabitants  in  each  Empire  (for  little  ac¬ 
count  is  to  be  made  of  the  barbarous  Tartars  fub- 
jeff  to  the  one,,  or  of  the  favages  ffibjeft  to  the 
other)  the  iuperiority  will  probably  be  but  very 
inconfiderable.  Or,  if  we  rather  reckon  only  the 
number  of  wealthy  nobles,  the  ingenious  and  fkilj- 
iin  artiffs,  expert  manufacturers,  and  induff rious 
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labourers  in  each  ftate,  the  fuperiority  may  juftly 
be  concluded  to  be  on  our  fide.  The  eafinefs  of 
communication  contributes  to  the  ftrength  of  a 
ingdom,  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  merchandife 
ot  the  Ohio,  could  be  tranfported  to  Britain,  in 
a  inoiter  time  than  the  caravans  are  condudled 
*rom  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  Ruffian  dominions  to 
1  etc; fburgh.  The  numerous  armies  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fians  make  their  power  appear  formidable  ;  but 
when  we  confiuei  that  the  revenues  of  that  ftateare 
not  above  afixth  part  of  ours,  and  are  not  fufficient 
to  put  thole  armies  in  motion  without  foreign 
fubfidies,  their  troops  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
actual  force,  but  as  an  heavy  burden  upon  them- 
felves,  which  greatly  retards  the  improvement  of 
their  country  and  the  civilizing  of  their  people. 

But  were  their  armies  to  be  even  more  numer°* 
ous  than  they  are,  their  Bate  could  not  juftly  be 
reckoned  formidable,  as  their  extenfive  land  fron¬ 
tier  is  liable  to  be  invaded  by  the  Chinefe,  the 
Perfians,  the  Turks,  the  Poie%  the  Germans,  and 
the  Swedes,  all  of  whom  except  the  Chinefe  are 
both  powerful  and  warlike  nations.  Our  fron¬ 
tiers,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  retain  Canada  and 
make  the  Miffiffippi  the  weflern  boundary  of  our 
empire,  cannot  be  invaded  by  land,  but  by  fmall 
parties  of  American  favages  whofe  power  can  ea~ 
fily  be  controlled  •  and  if  an  enemy  fhould  threaten 
to  invade  our  diftant  territories  by  fea,  our  floating 
fortreffes  are  always  ready  to  carry  fuccours  thi¬ 
ther,  and  to  retaliate  the  injuries  of  the  invaders. 
While  we  therefore  maintain  our  fuperiority  at  fea 
unrivalled,  our  territories  in  America  need  not  be 
looked  upon  as  disjoined  from  Britain,  and  fo 
long  as  they  continue  thus,  we  need  not  fear  be¬ 
ing  over-toped  by  the  great  Ruffian  empire,  or  by 
any  other  power  in  Europe. 

But 
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But  as  the  American  continent  claimed  by  us, 
is  inhabited  not  only  by  great  numbers  of  civilized 
Europeans  and  their  defcendants,  but  alio  by 
multitudes  of  favages,  if  we  would  wifh  to  lee  our 
power  confirmed  and  peace  folidiy  eftablifhed 
there,  we  ought  to  mak^  it  our  chief  ftudy  to  ci¬ 
vilize  the  barbarous  Indian  tribes  adjoining  to  our 
colonies.  W 'e  have  felt  the  pernicious  effeds  of 
treating  them  with  contemptuous  pride  and  over¬ 
bearing  haughtinefs,  and  of  fufiering  packmen  to 
wander  among  them  and  to  cheat  them,  in  their 
dealings.  We  have  alfo  feen  in  the  example  of  Sir 
William  Johnfon,  that  they  may  be  eafily  attached 
to  us  by  ads  of  humanity,  and  by  obferving  a 
mofl  fcrupulous  fincerity  in  our  tranfadions  with 
them.  If  they  were  all  civilized  and  made  obe¬ 
dient  fubjed?  they  would  be  a  confiderable  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  power  •,  but  tho’  we  fhould  not  have 
the  lead  dealings  with  them,  our  colonies  on  that 
continent  woulu  ftill  be  of  the  utmoft  importance  to 
this  nation.  In  all  probability  the  Indians  do  not 
purchafe  Britifh  manufidures  to  the  value  of  a 
pound  a  piece  annually,  and  is  this  trade  of  fuch 
mighty  confcquence,  that  we  fhould  embroil 
ourfelves  continually  on  that  account,  facrifice 
many  fuperior  confiderations  to  it,  and  have  the 
fword  eternally  drawn.  While  we  fulfer  the  worft 
of  our  fubjeds  to  travel  among  them,  and  to 
cheat  and  deceive  them,  ’tis  but  natural  to  exped: 
that  they  who  look  upon  private  revenge  as  a  na¬ 
tural  right,  will  defpife  the  formalities  of  com¬ 
plaining,  and  do  themfelves  prompt  juftice  upon 
the  offenders.  Some  of  our  colonies,  therefore, 
have  prudently  prohibited  packmen  from  travel¬ 
ing  among  them,  and  have  eftablifhed  truck- 
boufes  where  the  traffic  is  carried  on  under  the  di- 
redion  of  men  of  probity  fettled  there  as  fadors 
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for  the  public.  If  all  our  colonies  obferved  the 

^  ^“ud  "good 
derftanding  become  more  permanent. 

t  woind  aifo  be  no  difhonour  to  this  nation  if 
we  were  earneftiy  to  apply  ourfelves  to  famnSize 

in  the  Ch°riftiTn  rehLion hfa’  rff^  tht’m 
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among  them  to  lay  alide  their  own  manners  ami 
adopt  ours,  would  probably  be  but  an  unfuccefs- 
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i  .  .  .  criDes>  and  their  Jeadinp*  men  to 

fha'  dle  fXatlng  UMWe  miSht  reafonabty  expect 
t  ap  fafhion  would  quickly  fpread  among  their 

followers  ;  for  Regu  ad  exemplum  totus  componitur 
erbis.'  Hiftory  furnilhes  us  with  feveral  inftances 
princes  and  princefles  converted  to  Chriftianity 
and  introducing  that  religion  among  their  heathen 
iubjec.cS.  If  two  or  three  of  the  Indian  chiefs 
were  to  be  fucceffively  refident  here,  and  allowed 
appointments  like  thofe  granted  to  the  ambaffa- 
dors  from  the  Barbary  ftates ;  if  they  were  taught 
that  ail  or  them  being  allies  to  the  fame  great 
ting,  they  ought  not  to  war  again!!  each  other  ; 
it  they  were  perfuaded  to  build  betrer  houfes,  and 
to  have  home  coftly  furniture  in  them,  their  la¬ 
vage  animofity  againft  us,  and  again!!  each  other 
would  probably  ceafe,  and  they  would  begin  to 
prefer  fettled  habitations  to  a  wandering  life,  which 
would  be  a  confiderable  ftep  to  their  torfakin°- 
tJieir  barbarous  cuftoms,  and  embracing  the  man¬ 
ners  of  civilized  nations.  ° 

But 
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But  it  would  be  vain  to  expedt  a  continuance 
of  tranquillity  in  America,  if  Canada  fhould  be 
reftored  to  the  French,  or  if  they  fhould  be  fuf- 
fered  to  enjoy  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  Mif- 
fiffippi.  By  retaining  Canada  and  totally  exclud¬ 
ing  them  from  that  part  of  North  America,  on 
this  fide  the  river  Miffiffippi,  we  fave  ourfelves 
from  the  charge  of  defending  a  land  frontier,  and 
render  the  building  of  forts  in  the  northern  colo¬ 
nies  unneceffary.  Thus  the  whole  extent  of  coun¬ 
try  bounded  on  the  Weft  by  the  Miffiffippi,  and 
extending  on  the  North  to  Hudfon’s  Bay,  could  be 
protected  at  a  lefs  charge  than  would  be  required 
to  defend  one  half  of  it,  if  the  other  half  were 
ceded  to  the  French.  By  excluding  the  French 
we  oblige  the  Indians  to  be  more  tradlable  and 
fubmiffive,  for  finding  themfelves  encircled  every 
where  with  Britons  ready  and  able  to  revenge  any 
inlults  from  them,  they  would  be  under  a  neceffity 
of  continuing  a  friendly  i  tercourfe,  or  at  leaft 
of  abftaining  from  violences.  Our  colonifts  would 
likewife  be  induced  to  fpread  themfelves  diffu- 
fively,  when  they  found  that  they  might  make 
new  fettlements  with  fecurity  ;  and  it  is  for  the 
intereft  of  Britain  that  they  fhould  be  widely  feat- 
thered  as  planters,  rather  than  be  concentered  as 
manufacturers  in  large  towns. 

Some  who  erroneoufly  eftimate  the  national  ad¬ 
vantages  arifing  from  our  conquefts,  as  the  mer¬ 
chant  computes  the  advantage  arifing  from  his 
traffic,  namely  by  the  ballance  of  money  that  they 
bring  into  us,  affirm  that  Guadalupe  is  of  more 
importance  to  the  nation  than  Canada,  and  that 
if  we  are  to  reftore  one  of  them  at  the  peace,  it 
ought  to  be  the  latter,  as  all  the  commodities  that 
can  be  imported  from  thence  are  notatlrrdof 
the  value  of  thofe  which  Guadalupe  can  furnifh 
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m  with.  But  to  thofe  who  think  peace,  fecurify* 
and  fuch  an  union  of  territory  as  doubles  the 
itrength  of  the  whole,  to  be  the  moft  confiderable 
national  advantages,  Canada  and  its  dependancies, 
will  appear  of  more  importance  to  us  than  the 
moft  wealthy  of  the  French  Weft  India  iflands. 
England  draws  ten  times  as  much  money  from 
Portugal  as  from  Scotland*  yet  its  union  with  the 
iatter  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  to  it  than 
its  connection'  with  the  former  kingdom.  The 
retaining  of  Canada,  in  all  probability,  will  fave 
this  nation  the  expence  of  many  millions,  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  any  occafion  of  a  rupture  in  thofe  parts, 
and  will  loon  double  our  ftrength  on  tne  continent 
of  America  ;  but  we  can  hardly  reap  any  advan¬ 
tage  from  the  poffeflion  of  Guadalupe  that  we 
could  not  acquire  by  cultivating  the  neutral  iflands 
in  its  neighbourhood. 

But  if  we  reflect  on  our  fucceffes  during  this 
war,  and  on  the  diftrefs  of  our  enemy,  it  will,  I 
think,  be  difficult  to  aflign  a  reafon  why  we 
fhould  be  recuced  to  the  alternative  of  either  giving 
up  Guadalupe  or  reftcring  Canada.  If  the  French 
could  find  lufficient  refources  for  fupporting  the 
expence  of  the  war ;  if  they  were  fuperior  on  the 
ocean,  had  a  moft  fiourifhing  trade,  and  had  con¬ 
quered  Jamaica  and  one  or  two  of  our  northern 
colonies  without  having  loft  any  thing  confider¬ 
able  themfelves,  would  they  with  fuch  a  fuperi- 
ority,  think  of  the  reftitution  of  any  of  their  con- 
quefts  ? 

No  doubt  the  conquerors,  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
quered,  have  need  of  peace  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
made  a  queftioa  which  of  them  are  under  the  moft 
prefling  neceflitv  to  have  tranquillity  reftored. 
The  vanquifhed  muft  certainly  feel  the  miferies 
of  the  war  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  vic¬ 
tors  , 
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tors;  it  is  more  reafonable  therefore  that  they 
iliould  purchafe  a  peace  by  relinquifhing  ;heir 
claims  to  what  they  have  not  been  able  to  defend, 
than  that  the  vidtors  fhould  condefcend  to  buy  an 
accommodation  by  reftoring  conquefts,  which 
they  find  themfelves  fully  able  to  maintain.  If 
Guadalupe  then  fiiould  be  judged  worth  the  keep¬ 
ing  on  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  we  are  en¬ 
titled  by  our  prefent  fuperiority  to  retain  both  it 
and  Canada. 

Tho*  the  French  fhould  be  allowed  to  fettle  on 
the  Weft  of  the  Mifiiffippi,  it  would  not  be  pro¬ 
per  to  grant  them  the  free  navigation  of  that  river 
with  vefiels  of  any  force.  Confidering  their  en¬ 
croaching  difpofition,  5tis  probable  they  would 
make  fuch  a  conceftion  a  handle  for  trading  with 
the  Indians  on  this  fide  the  river,  and  ftirring 
them  up  to  difturb  any  new  fettlements  we  might 
form  in  thofe  parts,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 
Were  we  on  the  other  hand  to  keep  t\vo  armed 
(loops  fucceffively  ftationed  in  thofe  rivers,  fuch 
a  difplay  of  our  power  would  awe  the  Indians 
more,  and  be  lefs  expenfive  to  us  than  land  forts. 
If  the  French  were  totally  excluded,  and  the  bar¬ 
barity  of  the  Indians  was  reprefied,  our  prefent 
colonies  would  foon  branch  out  into  thofe  fertile 
countries,  and  would  fupply  them  with  fcttlers 
without  any  further  drain  from  the  mother  coun¬ 
try. 

But  when  the  branches  are  becoming  every  day 
more  large  and  numerous,  there  is  a  neceftity  that 
the  trunk  which  fuftains  them  fhould  alfo  be  en¬ 
larged.  Tho5  the  power  of  Britain  be  augmented 
by  her  colonies,  yet  her  chief  deper)dance  for  main¬ 
taining  her  prefent  or  future  greatnefs  muft  be 
upon  her  internal  ftrength,  which,  ought  to  in- 
creafe  in  proportion  as  her  foreign  fettlements  in- 
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creafe,  to  ferve  as  a  juft  counterpoife  to  their  in¬ 
fluence.  The  expences  of  government  are  almoft 
all  raifed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  alone, 
and  it  is  they  chiefly  who.compofe  our  armies  and 
man  our  fleets.  The  true  fource  for  fupplying  all 
thefe  will  be  found  to  be  great  numbers  of  people, 
and  thole  people  employed  in  virtuous  induftry* 
Tyloit  of  our  wi iters  on  national  affairs  both  an- 
tieiit  and  modern,  feem  to  nave  almoft  wholly 
overlooked  the  great  advantages  of  population  and 
internal  tradic,  but  have  enlarged  without  ceafing 
on  the  oenefit  or  foreign  trade  ;  and  the  lame  par¬ 
tial  and  mercenary  fpirit  feerns  in  times  paft  to 
have  even  infeded  our  national  councils.  For 
one  ad  in  favour  of  agriculture  we  have  twenty 
in  favour  of  commerce,  and  almoft  every  year 
there  ire  propofals  canvaffed  for  cultivating  fome 
new  branch  of  foreign  trade.  But  what  gardener 
is  fb  abfurd  as  to  think  of  cultivating  the  branches 
of  his  trees?  He  applies  his  culture  to  the  root, 
and  in  his  management  of  the  branches,  only  takes 
care  that  no  branch  fhall  be  fo  luxuriant  as  to  de¬ 
prive  the  others  of  proper  nourifhment. 

It  was  an  obfervation,  I  think,  of  Sir  William 
Petty,  that  if  all  the  people  of  Scotland  and  Wales 
were  tranfplar.ted  into  England,  and  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  were  buried  in  the  fen,  it  would  be  greatly 
for  the  advantage  of  England.  This  fentimenC 
has  been  often  repeated  with  applaufe,  as  a  proof 
of  fhrewd  difeernment,  tho’  it  is  hardly  poffible 
to  mention  a  more  blind  and  partial  decifion.  I 
will  ftate  a  cafe,  which  is  not  like  his  out  of  the 
courfe  of  nature,  and  which  plain  feme  might 
have  didated  to  many  of  our  writers  cn  trade,  if 
they  had  not  been  fo  prejudiced  as  to  refer  almoft 
all  national  advantages,  not  to  the  extenfion  of 
territory  and  the  peopling  of  that  territory,  bu; 
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to  the  extenfion  of  commerce,  and  the  wealth 
arifing  from  it.  Suppofe  the  whole  ifland  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  contained  double  the  number  of  its  preferrt 
inhabitants,  and  the  cultivation  of  its  lands  was 
alfo  doubled,  it  could  not  be  long  before  its  fo¬ 
reign  commerce  would  be  greatly  enlarged  with¬ 
out  one  new  aft  of  parliament  in  its  favour,  and 
the  (late  would  be  twice  as  powerful  as  it  now  is, 
even  tho’  it  were  not  fo  rich.  Sir  William  Petty's 
falfe  and  narrow  notion  of  eftimating  the  power 
of  a  ftate  in  proportion  to  its  wealth,  Teems  to 
have  been  adopted  by  moft  of  our  writers  on  com¬ 
merce,  arid  has  long  been  a  prevalent  and  tin- 
difputed  opinion;  but  the  fentiments  of  the  great 
Lord  Bacon  were  very  different.  lllud  tnagis  tri- 
tum ,  he  fays,  quam  verum ,  quod  nervi  belli  fint 
fecttnirf. 

The  wealth  acquired  by  commerce  is  consider¬ 
ed  by  writers  on  trade  as  the  fummim  bonum  of  a 
ftate,  and  that  channel  which  brings  in  moft  mo¬ 
ney  is  by  them  judged  moft  profitable,  tho3  it 
perhaps  prevents  us  from  purfuing  another  which 
would  give  employment  to  twice  the  number  of 
people  ;  but  in  their  opinion,  no  matter  how  few 
people,  provided  the  ballance  of  trade  be  large. 
If  a  perfon  at  home  earns  annually  forty  pounds, 
and  fpends  forty  pounds,  the  nation,  they  affirm, 
is  nothing  the  better  for  him  ;  but  one  perfon  em¬ 
ployed  in  ’commerce,  will,  from  the  ballance  of 
the  trade  carried  on  by  him,  bring  annually  five 
pounds  into  the  nation,  confequently  it  is  the  tra¬ 
der  alone  that  advantages  the  ftate.  But  let  us 
fuppofe  the  perfon  flaying  at  home,  and  fpending 
all  that  he  earns,  to  beget  four  children,  he  will 
in  that  view  be  as  valuable  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  as  the  other,  if  he  has  no  other  merit 
to  plead  than  that  of  adding  five  pounds  yearly  to 
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the  national  (lock.  Our  Weft  India  planters  m 
in  the  valuation  of  their  properties,  rate  the  ne^ro 
children  at  eight  or  ten  pounds  a  head  ^  is  it  not 
then  reafonable  that  free  born  children  in  eftimat- 
mg  the  national  ftock  fhouid  be  valued  at  twice 
as  much  as  negroes,  as  the  arts  and  trades  follow¬ 
ed  by  them  are  of  more  importance  to  a  ftate 
than  the  manual  labour  of  fhves. 

Suppoie  we  fhouid  double  our  commerce,  with¬ 
out  the  acquifition  of  new  people  (which  might 
be  done,  if  all  who  are  id  e  in  the  nation  were  fet 
to  wot  k,  and  new  machines  were  invented  for 
Shortening  labour)  yet  even  on  this  fuppofition, 
tile,  public  levenue  would  thereby  be  but  very  little 
augmented.  But  were  the  number  of  fubjefts  to 
be  doubled,  tho5  our  commerce  were  hardly  of 
greatei  extent  than  at  prelent,  either  the  public 
revenue  would  be  doubled,  or  the  taxes  would  be 
lowered  one  haif.  It  is  allowed  that  there  is  not 
fuch  an  abundance  of  money  in  France  as  in  this 
if! and,  and  that  the  people  here  in  general  are 
muen  richer  than  the  french.  Flow  comes  it 
then  that  their  revenue  is  fo  very  confiderable  ? 
The  aniwer  is  plain,  namely,  that  they  have  more 
than  twice  the  number  of  Subjefts  that  we  have 
to  raiie  it  upon.  Eighteen  millions  of  people 
paying  ten  /killings  a  head,  will  raife  a  greater  re¬ 
venue  than  eight  millions  of  people  who  are  able 
to  pay  fifteen  (killings  each.' 

If  there  were  double  the  prefent  inhabitants  in 
this  ifiiand  there  would  be  double  the  number  of 
houfes,  and  the  value  of  .  land  would  alfo  be  dou¬ 
bled,  confcquently  the  land-tax  would  amount  to  a 
fum  twice  as  large  as  at  prefent.  On  the  fame 
fuppofition  there  would  be  double  the  quantity  of 
beer  and  all  other  cxcifeable  commodities  con- 
fumed,  which  would  alio  double  the  revenue  in 
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that  branch.  But  befides  the  increafe  of  revenue, 
cur  commerce  could  not  fail  of  being  enlarged, 
which  would  augment  the  number  of  our  lailors 
and  the  ftate  would  alfo  be  able  to  raife  armies 
twice  as  numerous  as  the  prefent,  without  diftref- 
fing  our  manufactures.  The  power  and  greatnefs 
of  the  kingdom  then  depends  much  more  upon 
numbers  of  people,  if  they  are  but  fo  employed 
as  to  prevent  the  nation  from  lofing  by  its  foreign 
traffic,  than  upon  the  ballance  of  trade  however 
confiderable  it  may  be. 

As  numbers  of  people  are  of  the  greateft  im¬ 
portance  to  a  ftate,  and  it  is  generally  acknow- 
leged  that  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  this  ifland,  ought  not  we  to  encourage  fo¬ 
reign  Proteftants  to  fettle  among  us,  by  freely 
granting  them  the  privileges  of  native  fubjefts  by 
one  general  aft  of  naturalization.  Our  wars  are 
unavoidably  becoming  every  day  more  and  more 
expenfive  ;  is  it  not  then  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
•think  of  refources  for  enabling  the  nation  to  fup- 
port  that  expence  in  fuch  a  manner  as  the  indi¬ 
viduals  may  not  be  burdened  by  it,  either  during 
a  v/ar  itfelf,  or  for  generations  afterwards.  And 
to  any  perfon  who  will  but  diveft  himfelf  of  the 
commonly  received  prejudices,  the  trueft  refource 
for  fupplying  the  expences  of  the  war,  will  appear 
to  be  great  numbers  of  men,  much  rather  than  a 
large  ba1  lance  of  trade. 

If  means  were  purfued  for  augmenting  the 
number  of  fubjefts,  nothing  could  tend  more  to 
counterpoife  the  too  great  influence  of  the  monied 
intereft,  as  the  properties  of  the  landed  gentlemen 
would  increafe  in  value  in  confequence  of  the  new 
occupiers  of  houfes  and  farms,  and  the  revenues 
of  the  ftate  would  alfo  increafe,  which  would 
render  borrowing  lefs  neceffary,  and  be  a  fund  for 
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paying  off  the  debts  already  contracted  without 
any  new  tax.  The  riling  of  rents,  while  money 
is  every  day  finking  in  its  value,  is  but  a  mere 
imaginary  augmentation  of  an  eftate  ;  but  by  in- 
creating  the  numbers  of  occupiers  and  confumers, 
both  land  and  money  would  rife  in  value,  and  an 

eftate  might  in  that  cafe  be  reckoned  really  im¬ 
proved. 

Let  us,  as  I  before  obferved,  confider  Britain  as 
the  center  of  avail  empire,  and  the  trunk  that 
fuftains  many  large  and  wide  fpreading  branches, 
it  will  be  evident  that  foreign  commerce  needs  no 
longer  be  our  principal  concern  ;  but  that  we 
ought  to  give  our  chief  attention  to  the  peopling 
of  this  fertile  lfiand  to  the  remoteft  corners  of  it, 
that  it  may  be  able  from  itfelf  to  prote&  its  diftant 
fettlements,  afford  them  manufactures  at  an  eafy 
rate,  and  aifo  fupply  them  bccafionally  with  new 
fettlers,  as  emigrations  thither  will  now  probably 
be  more  frequent  than  they  have  been  for  fome- 
time  part.  Great  Britain  Could  never  fo  eafiiy 
fuhuft  without  foreign  commerce  as  at  prefenc, 
for  the  productions  ot  all  foils  and  all  climates  may 
iiOw  be  found  in  Britifh  territories 
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*  If  we  regard  the  northern  parts  of  America,  we  there 
And  the  productions  ofRuflia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  In 
oar  fouthern  colonies  we  raife  the  fruits  of  China,  Persia,  and 
Arabia ;  and  the'  produ&s  of  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and 
Turky,  might  eafiiy  be  furnifned  to  us  from  Penfil vania, 
Maryland,  Virginia3  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  Oar  attention 
to  cultivate  the  various  products  Anted  to  the  climate  of  our 
different  colonies,  will  in  ail  probability  be  the  moll  effectual 
means  of  counteracting  the  commercial  fpirit  that  is  now  every 
day  more  and  more  prevailing  in  almod  all  the  nations  of 
Europe.  The  fuperior  advantages  arifing  to  Great  Britain 
from  the  wide  extent  of  her  territories,  have  not  efcaped  the 
©bfervation  of  our  neighbours,  as  appears  from  the  following 
reflection  of  a  judicious'  French  writer.  Depuis  queles  interejis 
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An  extenfive  (late,  if  it  is  at  the  fame  time  very 
populous,  could  not  fail  of  being  rich  and  power¬ 
ful,  tho5  the  whole  of  its  manufaftures  were  con- 
fumed  within  itfelf.  The  Chinde  have  but  very 
little  foreign  trade,  yet  their  domeftic  and  inter¬ 
nal  traffic  maintains  upwards  of  ninety  millions  of 
inhabitants.  The  foreign  commerce  of  the  1'urks 
is  but  very  inconfiderable  ;  yet  no  body  will  deny 
but  that  they  are  a  very  formidable  power.  The 
Ruffians,  tho5  their  country  is  thinly  peopled,  and 

de  commerce ,  he  fays,  ont  ur.e  influence  f  marquee  fur  Ies  prin - 
cipales  operations  politiques ,  V agriculture  eft  de  venue  plus  lumi- 
neufe ,  plus  florijfante .  Pcut-etre  arrbvera-t-il  que  la  balance 
du  comtncrce  des  nations  /era  uri  uement  celle  du  produit  de  leurs: 
lerres  &  de  leurs  colonies .  V Angleterre  qui  a  faiji  de  bonne  heure 
T importance  de  cette  objet  a  defriche  fes  <vaftes  deferts  dont  le  pro- 
duit  d  augment  e  conjiderablement  les  richejjes  de  la  nation  *.  As 
many  kinds  of  vines  grow  naturally  in  our  colonies,  it  is  fur- 
prifing  that  we  have  fo  long  negledted  the  attempting  to  fup- 
ply  ourlelves  with  wine  from  thence.  This  commodity  could 
never  interfere  with  the  produce  of  the  mother  country,  and 
if  brought  to  perfection,  as  there  is  the  greateft  reafon  to 
expeCt,  confidering  the  different  climates  of  our  colonies, 
would  be  a  direCt  rivalfhip  of  one  of  the  main  branches  of 
the  commerce  of  the  French,  and  hurt  them  more  than  the 
lofs  of  many  battles.  A  modern  French  writer  computes  that 
by  the  fale  of  their  wines  to  foreigners  they  gain  a  million. 
Ferling  annually,  which  is  more  than  our  colonifts  gain  by 
the  fale  ol  their  tobacco  and  rice  together.  The  Virginia 
planters  ought  to  be  excited  by  their  perfonal  interell  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  cultivation  of  vines;  for  the  demand  for  their 
ftaple  commodity  may  foon  be  leffened,  if  the  French  fuc- 
ceed  in  their  attempts  to  fupply  themfelves  wholly  with  to¬ 
bacco  of  the  growth  of  the  fouthern  provinces  of  France. 
Our  colonilts  for  thefe  few  years  paft  have  had  the  offer  of 
a  premium  for  cultivating  vines  from  the  laudable  fociety 
for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  com¬ 
merce  ;  but  when  we  confider  the  greatnefs  and  importance 
of  the  objeCt,  it  would  feem  to  merit  rather  the  consideration 
of  parliament  than  of  a  private  fociety. 

* forPs  f  obfervations  de  la  fociete  d' agriculture,  de  commerce,  &  des  artr 
fftwhe  par  ies  etats  de  Bretagne*  annees  1757,  1758# 
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they  are  Far  from  abounding  in  wealth,  are  never¬ 
theless  a  potent  nation,  and  capable  of  defending 
themfelves  againft  any  ftate  in  Europe.  If  thefe 
nations  who  have  an  extenfive  territory,  are  for¬ 
midable  without  foreign  commerce,  fo  may  Bri¬ 
tain,  if  we  maintain  our  fuperiority  at  fea,  and 
turn  our  attention  to  the  further  peopling  of  this 
ifland  and  the  territories  belonging  to  it.  Not 
that  I  would  wifh  the  leaf!:  decay  in  our  foreign 
trade  :  on  the  contrary,  the  augmenting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  in  this  ifland,  would  not  only  in- 
creafe  the  power,  but  would  be  the  trueft  and 
eafieft  way  of  enlarging  our  commerce.  I  only 
mean,  that,  confidering  the  extent  of  the  Britifh 
dominions,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  it  is  a 
narrow  view  to  regard  this  nation  merely  as  a 
commercial  ftate,  and  the  grofleft  abfurdity,  vo¬ 
luntarily  to  wifh  ourfelves  in  the  fame  fituation 
with  the  Dutch,  as  to  extent  of  territory,  for 
the  fake  of  having  a  large  balance  of  wealth, 
flowing  in  to  us  from  all  our  neighbours.  The 
improving  of  our  natural  advantages,  that  is,  the 
peopling  our  wide  dominions  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  ifland  of  Britain,  with  multitudes  of  in- 
duftrious  inhabitants,  would  render  us  both 
powerful  and  wealthy,  without  the  fupport  of 
foreign  trade,  which  feems  'every  day  becoming 
more  and  more  precarious,  from  the  fuccefsful 
rivalfhip  of  many  of  our  neighbouring  ftates. 

The  Dutch  being  confined  to  a  very  narrow  and 
barren  territory,  had  no  other  means  of  maintain¬ 
ing  their  independency  and  rendering  themfelves 
powerful,  than  that  of  applying  themfelves  to 
foreign  commerce,  by  which  they  have  indeed  ac¬ 
quired  great  wealth  ;  but,  neverthelefs,  as  their 
territory  is  fmall,  they  never  can  be  a  formidable 
ftates  and  it  is  evident,  that  they  have  been  pro¬ 
tected 
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tefted  hitherto,  more  by  the  alliances  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  than  by  their  own  firength.  The  fyftem 
of  another  European  State,  namely  Poland,  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  Dutch.  Among 
the  Poles,  who  have  very  little  foreign  commerce, 
trade  is  in  great  difrepute  ;  but,  as  their  nobles 
take  delight  in  agriculture,  and  their  country  is 
fertile  and  extenfive,  it  affords  fuhfi  fiance  to  a 
great  number  of  inhabitants,  which  rendeis  them 
a  powerful  nation,  though  they  do  not  abound  in 
wealth. 

If  either  of  thofe  nations  could  unite  to  it  the 
advantages  of  the  other,  it  would  doubtlefs  be  a 
moft  ftourifhing  and  formidable  hate  *,  but  a 
union  of  fuch  different  advantages  is  plainly  im- 
poffible  for  the  Dutch  or  Poles.  Great  Britain, 
however,  having  an  extenfive  territory,  that  will 
admit  of  being  extremely  populous,  as  it  has  on 
every  fide  a  free  communication  with  the  fea,  may 
eafily  unite  the  advantages  peculiar  to  each  of  the 
above  mentioned  dates,  and  is  therefore  greatly 
deficient  in  her  policy,  while  fhe  confines  fur  at¬ 
tention  folely  to  the  advantages  of  commerce,  and 
negleCts  thofe  arifing  from  population,  which 
is  much  more  fuited  to  the  greatneis  of  her  em¬ 
pire.  Befides,  population  is  fo  far  from  interrupt¬ 
ing  commerce,  that  it  is  the  very  bafis  of  it  ;  and 
could  we  by  the  offer  of  naturalization,  and  by 
other  encouragements,  prevail  with  great  num¬ 
bers  of  induftrious  foreigners  to  fettle  among  us, 
we  need  give  ourfelves  little  concern  about  enlarg¬ 
ing  our  foreign  trade  j  for  it  would  of  itfelf  force 
its  way  without  public  direction,  if  we  only  con¬ 
tinue  thofe  bounties  that  have  been  found  fo  fer- 
viceable  in  foftering  infant  manufactures. 

We  have  in  the  courfe  of  this  war,  on  a  mode¬ 
rate  computation,  left  20,000,  of  our  foldiers 
buried  in  Germany,  and  our  lots  of  men  in  our 
-  M  other 
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&ther  expeditions  by  feaand  land,  in  all  probabili¬ 
ty,  exceeds  60,000,  in  number.  Should  we  not 
then  wilh  to  fee  their  places  fupplied  by  others, 
who  are  defirous  of  making  this  country  their 
home,  and  would  come  to  us  in  the  vigour  cf 
their  age,  without  having  burdened  the  nation  with 
the  expences  of  their  infancy.  A  foreign  manufac- 
turer  who  comes  hither  either  alone,  or  with  his 
wife  and  children,  with  a  defign  of  making  this 
country  his  future  abode,  is,  from  that  moment, 
no  longer  a  foreigner,  but  a  molt  ufeful  recruit, 
enlifted  in  the  nation’s  fervice.  The  nation  at  pre- 
fent  is  evidently  in  great  want  of  many  fuch  re¬ 
cruits,  and  if  we  could  by  an  ait  of  naturaliza¬ 
tion,  draw  great  numbers  of  induftnous  foreigners 
hither,  nothing  could  contribute  more  to  lighten 
the  expences  of  government  to  the  individuals, 
and  confequently  to  enable  us  to  lower  the  prices 
of  our. manufactures,  which  is  the  trueft  means  of 
extending  our  commerce,  f  he  landed  Gentlemen 
particularly,  would  be  doubly  benefited  by  them  ; 
for  they  would  not  only  occafion  a  further  im- 
provement  of  land,  and  an  increafe  of  houfes,  both 
which  contribute  to  raife  the  rents  of  eflates,  but, 
by  the  (hare  they  themfelves  would  bear  in  the 
public  burdens,  the  amount  of  the  taxes  would  be 
fo  increafed,  as  to  render  a  land  tax,  in  time  of 
peace,  no  longer  neceffary  •,  and  whither  this  is 
not  an  objedt  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  landed 
Gentlemen  I  leave  them  to  confider.  There  is 
no  rank  of  men  in  the  (late  indeed,  except  the 
money  brokers,  who  would  not  quickly  feel  the 
advantage  of  a  conliderable  acquifition  of  fo¬ 
reigners  ;  but,  to  thefe  laft,  an  increafe  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  would  be  very  difagreeable,  as  the  ftate,  by 
acquiring  fuch  a  natural  fupport,  would  be  able 
gradually  to  clear  off  its  incumbrances,  which 
y/ould  put  a  flop  to  their  ufuiious  traffic. 

I’enfil- 
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Penfilvania  and  our  other  northern  colonies 
have  felt  no  inconvenience  from  the  many  thou- 
fand  Germans  that  have  fettled  there;  but  when 
we  confider  the  prefent  advanced  and  profperous 
flate  of  our  American  fettlements,  and  the  defi¬ 
ciency  of  a  full  population  in  this  ifland,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  extent  of  our  dominion,  it  would 
appear,  that  the  nation  would  reap  much  more 
advantage  from  the  fettlement  of  great  numbers  of 
induftrious  foreigners  in  Britain,  than  if  they 
fhould  tranfplant  themfelves  into  any  of  our  co¬ 
lonies  in  America. 

Could  not  almoft  all  our  cities  and  towns  eafily 
admit  of  being  twice  as  large  as  they  are  ;  and  ft 
they  were  fo  enlarged,  would  not  the  value  of  the 
lands  round  them  be  confiderabiy  inereafcd,  and 
would  not  the  nation,  in  time  of  war,  be  able  to 
exert  itfelf  with  double  vigour.  Some  indeed 
moil:  abiurdly  allege,  that  all  trades  and  profef- 
fions  are  already  Overftocked;  and  to  fuffer  ftran- 
gers  to  flow  in  upon  us,  would  be  a  means  of 
doubling  the  number  of  our  poor  and  confe- 
quently  increafe  the  diftrefles  of  the  nation.  But 
this  allegation,  if  it  proved  any  thing,  would 
prove  too  much  ;  for,  upon  the  fame  principle, 
we  ought  to  prohibit  all  marriages  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  to  prevent  for  fome  time  the 
birth  of  any  more  children,  till  thofe  who  are  al¬ 
ready  born  fhould  in  part  be  provided  for.  It 
would  doubtlefs  be  thought  abfurd  to  affirm,*  that 
the  fettling  of  ico  new  fmiths  at  Birmingham,  or 
of  i  oo  new  weavers  at  Manchefter,  would  in¬ 
creafe  the  poor  of  thofe  towns,  and  it  will  appear 
equai -v  abfurd,  it  we  make  the  fame  fuppofi- 

tion  in  regard  to  all  the  cities  and  towns  in 
Great  Britain. 

That  there  are  great  numbers  of  idle  p'erfons  in 
•  thls  lfland  is  an  undoubted  truth  ;  but  this  is  fo 
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far  from  being  owing  to  an  overabundance  of 
people,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  chiefly  oc- 
cafioned  by  afcarcity  of  inhabitants,  and,  if  Great 
Britain  contained  double  the  number  of  people, 
there  would  be  fewer  id  e  per  Tons  in  it  than  at  pre- 
fent,  providing  tne  laws  relating  to  the  poor  were 
new  modeled  and  juftly  regulated.  Scotland  and 
Ireland  are  thinly  peopled  in  comparifon  of  Eng¬ 
land,  yet  the  number  of  people  wanting  employ¬ 
ment  in  thofe  countries  is  more  eonfiderable  than 
in  this  part  of  the  ifland;  and  many  of  their  in¬ 
habitants,  merely  for  want  of  work  at  home, 
come  and  feek  employment  in  the  populous  cities 
of  England.  From  this  inftance  alone,  not  to 
produce  others,  it  would  appear,  that  there  is  the 
greateft  want  of  employment  in  thofe  countries 
that  are  moft  thinly  inhabited,  efpecially  when 
the  cuflom  of  forming  new  fettlements  has  be¬ 
come  obfolete,  as  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  which 
is  a  great  defed  in  their  policy  *.  In  a  populous 
country,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reciprocal  wants 
of  the  inhabitants  create  employment  for  all  of 
them,  and  thofe  who  follow  the  moft  infignificant 

*  Many  young  and  induffrious  manufacturers  abffain  from 
marrying,  or  quit  their  native  country  for  want  of  having 
an  eafy  opportunity  of  fettling  in  life,  as  the  value  of  land's 
near  inhabited  places  is  very  high,  and  the  rent's  ofhoufes  are 
a  burden  too  heavy  for  them  to  bear.  They  might,  however, 
at  a  very  fmall  expence,  be  eafed  of  both  thefe  incon¬ 
veniences,  if  the  parliaments  of  G.  Britain  and  Ireland  would, 
every  three  or  four  years,  mark  out  fpaces  for  new  towns,  at 
proper  diftances  from  any  other  habitations,  and  offer  fettle¬ 
ments  in  them  gratis ,  to  all  manufacturers,  who  fhould 
marry  within  that  term  and  to  none  elfe.  The  value  of  even 
good  land,  in  waffe  places,  is  but  a  mere  trifle  ;  and  to  fettle 
i ooo  indullrious  families,  in  this  manner,  would  not  require 
fuch  a  large  fum,  as  what  is  annually  granted  for  endowing 
the  foundling  hoi  pi  t  al ,  though,  in  all  probability,  it  would  be 
a  means  of  raifing  a  greater  number  of  fubje&s  to  the  ffate, 
than  that  very  coitly  poor  honfe.  A  capital  objection  indeed 
may  be  made  to  this  propofal ;  it  is  not  falhionabie. 

2  pro: 
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profeffions  often  procure  a  better  livelihood  than 
the  poffeflors  of  hundreds  of  acres  in  a  country 

that  is  but  thinly  inhabited. 

Abfurd  prejudices,  when  loudly  trumpeted 
by  a  powerful  faction,  have  often  obftructed  ^na¬ 
tional  meafures ;  but  as  our  parties  and  prejudices 
have  now  moft  happily  cealed,  and  our  rulers,  of 
late,  have  evidently  purkied  the  welfare  of  the 
date,  with  more  dilcernment,  and  more  enlarged 
vews,  than  formerly,  we  may  hope,  that  the  on¬ 
ly  oppofition,  a  general  bill  of  naturalization 
would  now  meet  with,  would  be  from  the  cla¬ 
mours  of  a  few  interefted  tradefmen  or  thofe  of 
the  ignorant  mob.  The  outcry  of  the  multitude, 
however,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  in  matters  that 
appear,  with  the  evidence  of  mathematical  de- 
monftrations,  to  perfons  the  lead  acquainted  with 
hiftory  and  politics.  Of  the  feveral  millions  of 
people  in  England,  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  but  a  very  few  perfons  had  prudence 
and  forefight  enough,  to  commend  the  enterpriles 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  to  foretel  the  benefit 
his  difcoveries  would  procure  to  the  nation.  He 
was  openly  reviled  on  the  ft  >ge  as  a  knave  and 
villain,  while  the  learned  men  abroad,  as  well  as 
at  home,  were  addreffing  their  works  to  him,  as 
to  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  characters  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  He,  however,  notwithftanding  the  cla¬ 
mours  of  the  mob,  purlued  his  noble  and  patriot 
defigns  with  unabated  ardour,  being  confcious, 
that  the  cenfures  of  his  envious  cotemporaries 
would  be  repaid  with  the  admiration  of  pofterity. 

Edward  III.  not  only  granted  a  free  naturali¬ 
zation  to  foreign  manufacturers,  but  even  flip- 
ported  them  upon  their  arrival  here  by  an  allow¬ 
ance  from  the  public  treafury,  till  fuch  time  as 
they  fhould  get  employment-,  and  like  a  great 
prince,  he  checked  the  turbulent  fpirit  of  fome 

of 
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o  the  inhabitants  of  his  chief  cities,  who  frcn 
and  felfilh  views  wanted  t0 
prefs  the  new  comers.  His  Heady  perfeverance  in 

d  rea  on  r  ?elfare  f  his  domini°"s.  though  in 
,'  f  «PPofit,on  to  the  prejudices  of  the  a|e  in 

which  he  lived,  was  quickly  attended  with  moll  be- 

havino-  .corn.ecl“e"ces*  1  he  foreign  manufa&urers 
havin  infpired  the  other  inhabitants  with  a  fpirit 

of  induftry,  the  national  commerce  was  fo  oreat- 

wVt?rai-d  b,y.their  JGinc  endeavours,  that^not- 
withftanding  his  expenfive  wars,  his  fub jells,  at 

his  death,  abounded  in  wealth,  though,  before  his 

reign,  they  were  remarkable  for  their  meannefsand 
poverty, 

•  7 %  COnClude’  £he  fetdinS  of  great  numbers  of 
lnduitrious  foreigners  in  this  ifland,  would  fo  evi¬ 
dent  y  promote  the  landed  and  commercial  intereft 
o  tie  Irate,  tnat,  as  a  farther  inducement  to 
tempt  them  hither,  we  ought,  befides  the  benefits 
of  naturalization,  to  offer  them,  if  they  do  not 
chtlie  to  fettle  in  any  town,  the  property  of  fo 
much  ground,  as  fhould  be  requifite  for  a  fmali 
hoiife,  in  thofe  parts  of  the  ifland  that  are  not  yet 
cultivated  ;  and  in  imitation  of  Edward  Ill/to 
difperfe  proclamations  to  this  purpofe  all  over 
Europe.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  it  was  pro- 
pofed,  to  plant  the  Palatine  refugees  in  the  new 
orelt  in  Hampfiiire,  which,  before  it  was  delb- 
lated  by  William  the  conqueror,  is  faid  to  have 
contained  thirty  fix  parilh  churches  ;  but  a  violent 
fall  ion,  who  prided  themfelves  in  oppofing  na¬ 
tional  meafures,  prevented  that  falutary  fctieme 
from  taking  effelt.  That  fine  fpor,  which  has 
been  unaccountably  neglelled,  could  contain  many 
thoufand  foreigners;  and  there  are  many  other 
uncultivated  parts  ot  the  ifland  where  great  num- 

bds  of  them  might  alio,  very  convenient. y,  be 

fettled. 

The 
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The  nation  is  not  only  weakened  for  want  of 
a  due  proportion  of  inhabitants ;  but  is  alfo  greatly 
diftrefied  by  the  floth  and  idlenefs  that  prevails  a- 
mong  the  poor,  great  numbers  of  whom  are,  in 
a  manner,  legally  intitled  to  live  without  induftry. 
One  of  the  objections  againft  a  ftanding  army,  in 
time  of  peace,  is,  the  great  expence  to  the  nation  of 
maintaining  16,  or  20,000  idle  men,  who  ought 
to  fupport  themfelves  by  their  own  labour;  yet 
we  give  no  attention  to  the  burden  of  another 
army,  confiding  ot  nolefs  than  60c, 000  perfons; 
for  fuch  the  number  of  thofe  receiving  alm§  was 
computed  to  be  about  60  years  ago,  and  it  has 
rather  encreafed,  than  diminilhed,  fince  that  time. 
Suppofing  one  half  of  thefe  were  really  invalids,  or 
infirm,  who  were  judly  intitled  to  public  chanty, 
is  it  not,  however,  a  difgrace  to  our  national 
policy  to  fuffer  the  other  half  to  prey  upon  the 
date,  when,  by  proper  regulations,  they  might  be 
made  to  contribute  to  the  fupport  of  it. 

The  aft  for  maintenance  of  the  poor  is  {filed,  by 
an  eminent  writer,  the  true  bane  and  dedruftion 
of  all  the  Eng  ifh  manufactures  in  general,  a-  it 
apparently  encourages  flotii  and  beggary.  If  that 
aft,  or  any  others  relating  to  the  p  >or,  are  found 
impolitic  and  burthenfome,  ought  we  to  fcruple  to 
make  a  thorough  reform  in  them,  or  to  new  mo¬ 
del  them  entirely  *  When  we  confider  what  an 
additional  fpint  and  vigour  it  would  give  to  the 

ftate, 

*  theminifters  ofQueen  Elizabeth  were  remarkable  for 
their  policy  and  prudence,  yet  they  were  tar  from  being  in¬ 
fallible  5  and  the  following  obfervation  of  a  judicious  writer 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  will  {hew  that  her  parliaments  did 
not  always  underhand  the  true  intereft  of  the  nation.  “  The 

<  n?  4  ”  fays,  “  provides  that  no  perfoa 

take  an  apprenc  ce  for  wool  I  n  manufactures  in  any 

^Dwn  corporate,  market  town,  or  village,  except  fuch  ap- 
-  Pf entice  oe  h.s  fon,  or  ede  that  the  parents  have  the  clear 

yearly 
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ftate,  were  the  labour  of  2,  or  300,000  of  its  peo¬ 
ple  to  be  added  to  the  national  flock  of  indiiftry,  it 
inuft  appear  aftonifhing,  that  the  means  of  ef¬ 
fecting  fuch  an  important  purpofe  have  been  de¬ 
terred  from  year  to  year,  even  in  profound  peace, 
while  affairs  of  very  little  confequence  have  deep¬ 
ly  interefted  our  legiflators.  To  countenance  by 
law,  the  maintaining  of  the  poor,  I  mean  thofe 
that  are  not  infirm,  any  other  way  than  by  em¬ 
ploying  them,  is  certainly  a  moft  faulty  eftablifh- 
ment,  an  eftabhfnment  which,  if  found  among  the 
Mohawks  or  Iroquois  would  be  ridiculed  by  us,  as 
contrary  to  common  fenfe,  and  mentioned  as  an 
inftance  of  their  barbarifm. 

For  many  years  paft,  the  mifchiefs  arifing  from 
the  idlenefsot  the  poor,  and  the  burden  of  main¬ 
taining  them  have  often  been  complained  of ;  but 
very  few  inftances  of  any  parliamentary  attempts 
to  redrefs  thofe  grievances.  Since  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  indeed,  till  within  thefe  few  years  pad, 
the  weaknefs  of  fome  of  our  princes,  the  inter¬ 
nal  diflurbances  in  the  kingdom,  the  foreign  wars 
we  were  engaged  in  to  check  the  ambition  of 

<e  yearly  value  of  two  pounds  inheritance  in  towns  corporate, 
“  and  three  pou  ds  ia  market  towns  and  villages;  whence  it 
<Li  follows  that  the  corporations  being  poor,  and  fcarce  half 
<e  inhabited  by  not  admitting  others  to  fupply  their  number 
and  defects,  become  daily  more  poor  and  lefs  inhabited. 
“  The  children  of  poor  people  in  villages  being  a!fo  denied 
by  the  act  of  .he  31.  E  iz.  7.  to  eredt  co'tage*  w  hen  they 
“  become  more  than  the  tenements  can  receive  cr  can  be 
employed  in  hufbandry,  necefiarily  turn  vagrant  beg- 
“  g  r?,  Healers,  canters,  or  at  beft,  if  they  forfake  not  the 
nation,  do  fwell  the  fuburbs  of  London  already  too  big, 
€t  be  h  fliers,  ta  tters,  drawers,  and  fellers  of  ftrong  waters. 

As  the  two  a£b  of  Eliz.  abovementioned,  have  brought  all 
<£  thefe  nulchiefs  upon  town  and  country,  fo  were  they  a 
necefiary  preparat  ve  for  the  enadting  that  of  the  43  of 
FJiz.  2,  for  maintaining  idle  and  lazy  perfons  in  all  the 
u  parishes  of  England,  which  has  produced  fo  rpany  and  fo 
“  great  inconveniencies.'’  Cokes  England's  Improvement. 

Lewis 
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Lewis  XIV.  and  the  fadtious  contefts,  occafioned 
by  a  corrupt  adminiftration,  have  fucceffively  pre¬ 
vented  our  rulers  from  reforming  many  dorfieftic 
abufes,  which  could  only  be  removed  by  a  fteady 
refolution,  and  by  calm  and  deliberate  counfels. 
The  happy  tranquillity,  however,  which  the  na¬ 
tion,  in  all  likelihood,  will  enjoy  upon  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  prefent  war,  will  afford  Jeifure  to 
enquire  into  and  corredt  many  abufes ;  and  as  the 
idlenefs  of  the  poor,  and  the  heavy  burden  of  their 
maintenance,  are  among  the  chief  public  grievan¬ 
ces,  we  may  hope,  that  our  legiflators  will  at 
length  apply  themfelves  with  zeal  and  earneftnefs, 
to  eftablifh  fuch  new  regulations  as  may  effedtuai- 
ly  remove  thofe  evils. 

One  well  digefted  law  of  two  or  three  fheets  of  pa- 
perwould  tend  to  clothe  more  naked,  and  feed  more 
hungry,  than  all  the  pecuniary  donations  that  are 
granted  for  charitable  ufes  in  GreatBritain  annually. 
The  new  regulations  therefore  ought  not  to  be  the 
refult  of  a  few  tranfient  thoughts,  haftily  com- 
pofed  from  an  imperfedt  view  of  the  fubjedt  ;  but 
ought  in  every  particular  to  be  maturely  weighed, 
that  the  future  eftablifhments  may  be  folidly  found¬ 
ed  on  confident  and  comprehenfive  principles: 
and  there  may  be  no  occafion  for  patching  them 

afterwards  by  frequent  alterations  and  amend¬ 
ments. 

Several  authors,  particularly  Davenant,  Poftle- 
thwayt,.  and  Fielding,  have  propofed  fchemes  for 
employing  and  maintaining  the  poor  :  and  all  of 

«  *  work  houfes.  If  their 

writing:;  were  eonfuited,  or  if  a  public  reward  was 
offered  for  the  beft  plan  for  providing  for  the  poor, 
the  fubjedt  would  probably  be  thoroughly  con- 
vaued,  and  fuch  information  given,  in  all  points 
ie  ating  to  it,  that  it  would  be  eafy  for  the  lecdfli- 
ture  to  form  a  new  and  juft  fyftetn  of  regulations. 

Davenant 
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Davenant  advifes  to  commit  the  management  of  the 
whole  poor  of  the  kingdom  to  a  company  or  corpo- 
tion,  the  governors  of  which  fhould  refide  in 
London,  and  have  inferior  officers  in  every  parifh. 
It  was  to  private  undertakers,  he  fays,  that  we 
'  owe  the  order  and  method  firft  introduced  into  the 
Poft  Office,  Cuftoms,  and  Excife.  If  thefe  branch¬ 
es,  therefore,  which  certainly  are  as  intricate  and 
as  diffufive  as  the  direction  of  the  poor  could  be, 
were  never  fully  underftood  till  they  were  farmed, 
we  have  the  greateft  reafon  to  expedt,  that  by 
the  management  of  a  private  company,  the  idle 
poor  would  foon  be  made  ufefui  members  of 
the  feate. 

Theoverfeers  of  the  poor,  at  prefent,  feem  in- 
duftrioufiy  to  difcourage  work-houfes,  whether 
from  fome  interefted  motive,  or  from  a  de¬ 
fire  to  fave  themfelves  the  trouble  of  infpe&ing 
them,  I  lhall  not  determine*,  but  when  it  has 
been  propofed  to  eredt  work-houfes  for  the  poor, 
they  have  abfurdly  pleaded,  that  it  would  be 
merely  burdening  their  parifhes  with  an  additional 
expence.  They  allege,  that  thofe  who  are  kept 
at  labour  in  work-houfes  cannot  earn  by  their  in- 
duftry  fo  much  as  will  pay  for  their  maintenance ; 
and  likewife,  that  if  they  could,  there  is  no  vent 
for  thofe  branches  of  manufadture,  which  they 
are  capable  of  employing  themfelves  upon. 

As  to  the  firft  of  thefe  objedtions,  though  the 
poor  could  not  by  their  labour  earn  their  whole 
fubfiftence,  yet  thofe  who  are  not  infirm  might 
certainly  earn  a  great  part  of  it  and  there¬ 
fore  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  fubfift  idly, 
which  is  only  an  encouragement  to  them  to 
indulge  in  vice  and  profligacy.  But  it  may 
even  be  queftioned,  whether  the  poor,  if  kept  at 
work,  under  proper  regulations,  might  not  man- 

tain  themfelves  entirely  by  their  own  labour,  as 
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we  have  an  inftance  of  the  furprifing  effeCts  of 
application  and  induftry  in  the  city  of  Norwich 
where,  it  is  faid,  that  upwards  of  5000  children, 
under  ten  years  of  age,  gain  a  livelihood  by 
their  labour  in  fome  branches  of  manufacture. 

The  laft  objection,  is  abfolutely  falfe,  for,  al¬ 
lowing  that  the  poor,  by  proper  regulations  might 
be  kept  at  work,  it  is  impoflible  but  the  wants  of 
fociety,  or  the  demands  of  foreign  trade,  muft 
create  a  market  for  the  fruits  of  their  induftry, 
however  trifling  they  might  be.  Doubtlefs  many 
trades  and  handicrafts  require  an  apprenticefhip  of 
feveral  years,  before  a  perfon  can  be  a  proficient 
in  them  •,  but  it  is  no  lefs  certain,  that,  in  many 
kinds  of  employment,  very  little  teaching  is  ne- 
cefTary,  and  that  application,  and  a  willing  mind, 
would  foon  qualify  the  moft  inexpert  for  prac- 
tifing  them.  If  we  look  over  the  lift  of  goods  im¬ 
ported  and  exported,  we  will  find  many  hundred 
weight  of  twine,  yarn,  canvafs,  &c.  weekly  im¬ 
ported  from  Holland.  Could  not  thefe  articles, 
and  many  others  of  a  like  kind,  be  fabricated  in  our 
workhoufes  ?  Who  can  anfwer,  that  they  are  not 
actually  fabricated  in  the  work-houfes  in  Holland, 
where  5tis  well  known  the  poor  are  kept  con- 
ftantly  employed  ?  If  the  poor  of  that  country 
can  be  made  ufeful  to  the  ftate,  it  is  certainly  a 
great  abfurdity  to  pretend,  that,  in  this  kingdom, 
their  labour  could  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  public* 

According  to  the  prefent  regulations  for  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  poor,  all  parifhes  are  put  to  a  great 
expence  be  endeavouring  each  to  throw  the  bur¬ 
den  of  itinerant  beggars  off  themfelves.  But  if 
workhoufes  were  once  eftablifhed  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  all  made  fubjeCt  to  the  fame  di¬ 
rection,  there  would  no  longer  be  anv  need  of 
the  law  for  paffing  of  vagrants,  which  affords  a 
pretence  for  railing  large  fums  upon  the  people  ; 


for  wherever  a  vagrant  was  found  he  might  be 
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made  an  ufeful  fubjeft  by  conducing  him  to  the 
neareft  workhoufe  j  and  if  he  wanted  to  go  to  his 
own  pari/h,  he  might  be  tranfmitted  without  ex- 
pence  from  workhoufe  to  workhoufe,  and  earn 
his  fubfiftence  in  his  way  homewards.  Of  this  we 
have  an  example  in  the  practice  of  the  journey¬ 
men  in  the  hat  manufactory,  among  whom  it  is  a 
law  that  all  new  comers  fhall  be  immediately  pre- 
fented  with  work.  By  the  convenience  of  this 
law, feveral  journeymen  in  that  trade,  have  travelled 
thro’  aim  oft  all  the  market  towns  in  England, 
without  having  more  than  a  day’s  wages  in  their 
pocket  when  they  fet  out  on  their  journey. 

Were  workhoufes  univerfally  eftablilhed,  the 
induftrious  poor,  many  ot  whom  are  only  employ¬ 
ed  occafionally,  might  apply  to  be  employed 
there  at  thofe  times  when  they  want  other  buft- 
nefs  •,  and  thofe  places  might  alfo  ferve  for  houfes 
of  call,  where  farmers,  manufacturers,  brick- 
makers,  &c.  might  have  recourfe  for  fupernu- 
merary  hands  whenever  they  fhould  have  occa* 
lion  for  them.  The  general  eftablilhment  of 
workhoufes  would  alfo  (trike  a  terror  into  thofe 
troops  of  licentious  vagabonds,  who  over- run  the 
kingdom,  and  live  in  open  contempt  of  both  di¬ 
vine  and  human  laws.  Their  infolence  is  encou¬ 
raged^  by  the  prefent  negledt  of  the  legiflature  ; 
but  it  they  found  that  it  was  impracticable  for 
them  any  longer  to  indulge  their  idle  life,  they 
would  probably  not  be  fo  daring,  and  their  num¬ 
bers  would  foon  decreafe.  Almoft  all  thofe  va¬ 
gabonds  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  felons,  for 
they  daily  fteal  more  by  canting  words  than  what 
others  are  tranfported  for,  and  if  they  cannot  be 
induced  by  any  motives,  to  apply  tbemfelves  to 
work  here,  it  were  indeed  better  for  the  nation 
that  they  were  really  tranfported  and  fent  as  Oaves 
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to  our  Weft  India  colonies.  Many  of  the  beg- 
o-ars  whoinfeft  the  ftreets  of  this  metropolis,  find¬ 
ing-  no  reftraint  laid  upon  them,  impudently  breed 
up  their  little  children  in  the  fame  infamous  pro- 
feffion;  and  the  young  vagabonds  who  ought  to 
be  taken  and  fent  to  houfes  of  correction  and  in- 
ftruftion,  are  imprudently  encouraged  and  com¬ 
mended  forfooth,  for  their  infinuating  addrefs* 
which  is  an  inducement  to  them  to  prefervere  in 
their  idle  callings,  without  ever  thinking  of  in- 
duftry.  While  thofe  beggars  are  left  to  the  cog¬ 
nizance  of  conftables,  little  reformation  can  be 
expected  ;  but  if  workhoufes  were  eftablifhed,  and 
a  porter,  chairman,  or  any  other  perfon  was  to  be 
entitled  to  a  reward  of  two  (hillings  for  bringing 
one  of  them  to  thofe  houfes,  the  ftreets  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  would  foon  be  cleared  of  them,  and  many 
who  now  fpend  their  time  idly  with  an  averfion 
to  induftry,  would  apply  themfelves  to  work  at 
home,  to  avoid  being  forced  to  labour  in  public 
workhoufes.  Their  children  ought  likewife  to  be 
taken  from  them  ;  for  it  could  not  be  looked 
upon  as  any  juft  hardfhip  to  deprive  them  of  the 
precious  liberty  of  a  gipfey  and  vagabond  ;  and 
thofe  who  fhoulcl  undertake  to  inftruft  and  edu¬ 
cate  them  fhould  be  intitled  to  their  work  for  a 
term  of  years  twice  or  thrice  as  long  as  the  ufual 
time  of  apprenticefnip. 

The  employment  of  the  poor,  the  punifhment 
of  felons,  and  the  naturalization  of  foreigners  have 
been  the  fubjedt  of  parliamentary  deliberatioa 
within  thefe  few  years  paft  :  but  the  war  interven¬ 
ing  called  off  the  attention  of  the  legiflature  for 
fome  time  to  more  prefling  objects.  Upon  the 
return  of  peace,  however,  we  have  the  greateft 
'  reafon  to  hope,  that  the  confideration  of  thefe  anf& 
many  other  effential  points,  relating  to  the  do- 
meftic  government  of  the  kingdom  will  be  again 
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rei umec,  particularly  the  means  for  Jelleni no-  t-fi* 

“"TV  *"  'nc"mbrancE,  ,  '1 5? 

*  *»,»>?«  iktag  the  moll  difficult  to  be  1“ 

luS  hTh  “  !JUr‘l,'d  "'kh  »nd  relb- 

Jution.  The  throne  :s  at  prefent  pofTeffcd  bv  a 

virtuous  and  adive  prince,  we  have  a  parliament 

hoien  without  the  intervention  of  mimfterial  in- 

diuence,  ana  tne  people  leem  to  exprefs  a  defire 
of  kemg  me  flagrant  abufes  that  have  fo  long  pre- 

br  inches  of  public  .dmi„iftfj0n 

“  y*1  JCxpr|ned  ;  could  we  then  with  for  a 

muie  favourable,  opportunity  of  deftroying  the 
fydem  of  corruption,  which  has  gradually  brought 
Uie  nation  to  the  very  brink  of  a  precipice.  The 
vena)  tribe  who  have  long  countenanced  a  profti- 
tutron  of  principle,  becaufe  it  bed  promoted  their 
mercenary  and  felfifh  views,  may  indeed  attempt 
to  fruiciate  the  endeavours  of  an  upright  kino-, 
and honed  ana  independant  parliament;  but  it  Is 
to  oe  hoped  that  their  fophifms  will  no  longer  be 
aole  to  band  the  nation,  and  that  the  clamours 
im  c.  )y  them  will  only  redound  to  their  own 
confufion.  1  he  prefent  happy  union  of  integrity 
and  authority  gives  us  the  faireft  profped  of  Toon 
lteing  thole  political  grievances,  which  have  been 
the  confluence  of  a  long  period  of  corruption,  re- 
rn;  ved,  and  an  end  put  to  the  rule  and  direction 
or  Jews  jobbers,  and  contractors,  who  for  many 
years  pad  have  preyed  wi.h  the  utmoft  rapacity 
upon  the  d  litre  lies  of  the  public.  If  the  oatriot 
defigns  of  the  fovereign,  and  the  zeal  of  an  inde- 
pend.nt  parti  ment  are  feconded  by  the  endea¬ 
vours  of  honed  men,  the  nation  will  eaflly  emerge 
from  its  prefent  difficulties,  its  power  and  influence 
will  increafe,  the  fciences  and  arts  will  flourilh, 
2nd  the  reign  of  George  IIJ.  be  the  mod  glorious 

period  of  the  Britilh  hiftory. 
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